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In so many ways Spring is the most attractive of seasons in 
England. Winter is behind us and once again we feel that we 


can look ahead. Indoors and out, gardening, jaunting or 


resting at home, those with family responsibilities take new 


thought for the future and many will be glad that they have 


sought the aid of the 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 
For Successful Living 











ELMANISM is beneficial in all the 

affairs of life. That is its out- 
standing recommendation to those who 
wish to make the best of themselves 
in their occupations, in their social and 
cultural relations, and in their recrea- 
tions. 

Every line written in the Pelman 
Course is directly applicable to some 
aspect of human life and conduct. The 
intention of every word in the Course 
is to make clear to men and women 
the means by which they can develop 
their powers to the fullest extent so 
that they can live more happily and 
be more successful—so that, on the 
one hand, they will make and use occa- 
sions for profit and advantage and, on 
the other hand, be at ease in any com- 
pany. Both conditions are necessary 
to complete self-respect and a full life. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism 
to their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. Over and over 
again our correspondents say, in effect : 
‘**T feel that this Course was prepared 
for me, and me only.’”’ Substantially 
this is so, for the instructional notes 
and letters of advice are entirely per- 
sonal to the individual; they are for 
him or her only. 


Courage and Confidence. 

The dominant aim for every man and 
woman must be to show a courageous, 
confident, well-equipped mental front. 
The general effect of the training is 
to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the 
happy management of life. 


Remember— Everything you de is 
preceded by vour attitude of mind. 





HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian without transla- 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which will be 
sent gratis and post free. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex- Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 
Pelman Languages Institute, 

102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
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What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism eliminates from your 
mind weaknesses and failings which 
handicap so many people in every 
sphere of life. Amongst these mental 
handicaps are : 
Indecision 
Pessimism 
Forgetfulness 
Procrastination 


Frustration 
Mind-Wanderin 
Weakness of Wi 
Inferiority Complex 
and many others could be mentioned. 
There is no need for these difficulties to 
haunt your life. Pelmanism will rid 
your mind of these obsessions and fail- 
ings and give you a new outlook on life. 

It awakens dormant faculties. It 
develops powers you never thought 
you possessed. It develops— 


udgmen 
—Will Power 
—Observation 
—Concentration 


It develops your mind as a whole, 
and gives you a balanced and well- 
poised mind. 

Reduced fons for oraing and ex-Service members 


is Majestu’s Forces, 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 








The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in The Science of Success, 
which will be sent you, gratis and post 
free, on application to :— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmere Street, London, W.1. 
Established over 50 years. Callers welcomed. 


-* POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY----- 


ood A. gegay 


Please send me, gratis a post free, 
**The Science of Success.” 





: Name 








PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard H AMSTER- 
DAM, Prinsengracht 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Boz 1489). JOA ANNESBO RG, PO Boz 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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DESIGN No. 79 


The Everlasting Tribute 


ABEOHE SKILL of the craftsman coupled 


\ La 
{ y | tee f&~¢with the natural beauty of De Lank 
{| l\ I] ( )) we Se! Cornish Granite makes a memorial 
y| . | | in this delicately flecked silver grey stone a 
fe tribute of which you may well be proud. | 
T 00 T H P As :¥ I ==- | | A wide range of designs—both modern and | 
ss | | traditional—is available, and your local 
| monumental mason will guide you in choos- 


|| ing one which exactly meets your every 
wish in this most important of decisions. 


CORNISH DE LANK 
GRANITE QUARRIES CO 


De LANK e St BREWARD e CORNWALL 











A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 











SHUBERT aay 


Telegrams: “ Inches, Edinburgh” P Ke 4 Telephone: CENtral 5746 
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By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 


To those who desire their household pdssessions to reflect their own 
taste and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive ‘* Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristic- 
ally Scottish. 


Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it 
possesses in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless 
material and perfect workmanship which are demanded by the 
discriminating. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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She had no 


to look to . 


Her home disrupted, she had a 


one 


poor start in 


life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 


happiness in our homes. 
Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS | 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 


parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


TEAR OUT AND POST: 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tei. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 
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MAXALDING 


MEDICALLY AP- 
PROVED SCIENCE OF 
HOME TRAINING WITH 
OVER 40 YEARS’ SER- 
VICE IN THEADVANCE- 
MENT OF HEALTH 
SCIENCE. 


Personallyconducted postal 
courses are graded from a 
degree possible of perform- 
ance by the weak, to a 
degree only to be attempted 
by the exceptionally strong. 


The illustration is of F.H.C. 
Woollaston (professionally 
known as Court Saldo) who 
arranges the courses in ac- 
cordance with the require- 
ments of the trainee. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
in a sealed envelope to any part of the world. If 
the applicant will include details of specific require- 
ments in the way of health improvement ; strength, 
stamina or development increase, an expert opinion 
will be sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (B51) 


SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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The policy for children 


212 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£092 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£300 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up te 16 will be queted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agente No commiesion 
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“South African 
Sherry 
for me 

every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 

You certainly have! Do you remember 
you told me to look specially for the fine 
South African sherries. Since then I’ve 
found some which are just exactly to my 
taste. 

And don’t you find them easy on the 
pocket, too? That means something 
these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such 
remarkably good wines at such a reason- 
able price? 

Well, there are two reasons: that 
amazing climate of theirs at the Cape, 
and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is 
becoming so popular, then. 

It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve 
been making wine in South Africa for 
nearly 300 years. With all that experi- 
ence behind them and the splendid 
organization they have now built up, 
they’re able to produce the very highest 
quality. Their really fine wines are 
matured for many years before they’re 
shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that 
South Africa is one of the leading wine 
producing countries? 

Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your 
glass! ” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 











ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1727 


a 
Head Office : 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH 
at th 
Principal London Office : 
3 BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
te 
Branches in London and 














> - 
Diesel and Petrol/Paraffin—7} to 132 H.P. 
DIESELS 
Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compression-ignition, 
I} eT ection, in a range of eight models from 22 to 
Comply with Lloyd’sand Board of Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol 


) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., and in three 
series, for light, medium or heavy duty. 


AllKelvin engines are supplied with full marine equipment. 


TheBergius @.Ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN = GLASGOW C.4 











They say the Era 
of Elegance died with 
the Prince Regent. They 
tell us that the 
Age of Reason 
was two centuries 
ago. They affirm that 
Aristocracy went out 
when Industrial Demo- \\ - 
cracy came in... And yet, \-—~ 
as you light your SOBRANIE — 
in cigarette or in pipe — the pages 
of history turn back. 











Once again the 
connoisseur is in authority. 
Once more the rational is 
the superlative. And once 
~.. again the few are leading 
> even if the many do 
not care to follow... 
There is in the 
aroma and smooth 
satisfaction of 
Sobranie a perfect 
answer to the fret 


and turmoil of This 
Modern Age. 


SOBRANIE LIMITED *® r30-4 CITY ROAD ® LONDON EC: 
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WHAT THIS BOOK 
WILL SHOW YOU 


How to address meetings. 
How to speak before your 
lodge or club. 
How to train your memory. 
How to make the right im- 
ression, 
ow to propose and respond 
to toasts. 
How to make an announce- 
ment. 
How to write better letters. 
How to enlarge your vocabu- 


ary. 

How to develop self- 
confidence. 

How to acquire a winning 
personality. 








“THE OLD SCHOOL TIE”? 


When the Power to SPEAK can free you ! 


OME time ago there was a controversy which 
suggested that there are two types with an “Old 
School Tie’? complex—those entitled to wear “‘ The 
Tie” who believe it can help them on in life, and 
those not entitled to wear it, who believe that this 


~ must keep them back. BOTH ARE WRONG 


The road to success—in whatever sphere you choose, whether 
business, social life, factory work or the Services—lies indis- 
putably with your ability to SPEAK ; not just to say words, 
but the power to put your thoughts into that forceful or per- 
suasive speech which alone can help you to advance along the 
lines you desire. You may be able to wear the “‘ Old School 
Tie’ and yet find this one of the subjects your high education 
didn’t touch; you may not have had the advantage of a 
University education and still win your way through to the 
really Big Things of Life! 

LEARN ABOUT THE NEW EASY METHOD 
A unique book entitled “‘ How to Work 
Wonders With Words,” explains how to 
acquire quickly the ability to speak (tow Mork 
effectively, develop poise, personality ; 
how to banish timidity, self-con- 
sciousness, and lack of confidence. 


Send 24d. stamp NOW for this amazing book 


THE SPEAKERS’ CLUB (Dept. BWM/ESI), MARPLE, CHESHIRE 











The world’s most 


famous brand 


of Shirts and 


Collars 
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Every time your ! 
wireless pro- 
grammeisinter- 
rupted by a 
‘Gale Warning’ 
think of the 
Life - boat men, 
They may be 
answering a call 
of distress. 


The Life-boat § . , 
serviceis entire- ike 
ly supported by imi istadlieiana, 
Your help is needed. 


Royal 
National Life-Boat 
Institution 


42 Grosvenor Gardens 
London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treasurer 

Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown M.C., T.D., M.A, 
Secretary 


QO 
Van Heusen 
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> » ge THe BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD. 
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* Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 












































COMPLETE HOME 
CYM ! The MUSCULATOR, 


compact and portable, exercises 


Does your Head need a tonic? 


every single muscle. Easily ad- 


justed to suit the untrained 
or give good work-out to 
fully-developed athlete; 
and designed for home use. 
The MUSCULATOR course is 
directed by DON DORANS, 

a World Champion in 

Physical Culture. He can 
give You rugged health, a 


fine physique and terrific strength. 


AN 


Write today for FREE illustrated 
MUSCULATOR Folder (B/ A). 


The Parade, Haven Green, Ealing, London, W.5 
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Nature sometimes needs a helping hand. 
When the natural oils of the head = require a 
little stimulant to restore lifeto the hair, 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil is the ideal choice. 
Rowland’s very special formula originated in 
1793. Its gentle Otto of Roses perfume and 
its gentle way of caring for the hair have held 
approval of discerning men and women ever 
since. 


—Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 
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RUPE COMO UMUC ME TUL AY 


me > - 


a > rs 
* on the rocks 
- may be guilty of nothing more than a 
tragic oversight. He may jeopardize the 
future of himself and his family through 
FAILURE TO INSURE. 


For the equivalent of only 10/- per week* 
the Londen & Manchester Assurance Co. 
Ltd. would sell you a contract guaranteeing 
(assuming your age is 35 next birthday) the 
following benefits :— 

IF YOU DIE 
WITHIN 
THE 


FIRST 20 
YEARS 


(1) Alump sum of £150, plus bonuses 
to date of death, and 


(2) An income (payable without 
deduction of tax according to 
present income tax law) of £1562 
year in half-yearly instalments for the 
remainder of the 20 years, and 


(3) A lump sum of £350, plus 
bonuses to date of death, at the 
end of the 20 years. 


@ A lump sum of £500 plus 
bonuses will become payable 
at age 65 or prior death. 


* Maximum number of yearly 
premiums payable: 30 


The above is an example of family and 
personal benefit assurance. 


Write or send this coupon 
POR AN INDIVIDUAL QUOTATION. 











London & Manchester Assurance Co. Ltd. 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
B @ostage id., if no letter enclosed.) 














A statement 
about the 
NEWS 
CHRONICLE 


Below are extracts from a recent book 
‘The British General Election of 1950’ 
by H. G. Nicholas, Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Faculty Fellow of 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 


“It (News Chronicle) certainly conceived 


of itself as serving a popular but intelli- 
gent readership which did not wish to 
be led in the blinkers of any party. 

™ *~ * *~ 
It was in keeping with this attitude that 
the paper’s most distinctive election 
features were its Gallup Polls and its 
‘Great Debate’. 

” * = ad 
For the first time in British election his- 
tory, a whole-hearted attempt was made 
to bring before the readers of a single 
newspaper the whole range of party 
viewpoints presented by party leaders 
themselves. 

- . . = 
Straight news was not affected by the 
political leanings of the newspaper. 

* * * * 

The News Chronicle seemed commend- 
ably free of special attitudes towards 
most issues and individuals.” 
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Telephone: CENtral 5746 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
QUAICHS 





Reproductions in Silver of this 
ancient Scottish drinking vessel are 
once more available in many sizes. 
i S's Es 3%" ~ w @be Os'3 
£3: 56: @ , re £9385: 3 
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NITROGEN 


In 1898, Sir William Crookes 
warned the world that the 
humanrace might soon starve 
because intensive cultivation 
was draining the soil of 
essential plant foods. Yet 
today, agricultural land has 


become more productive than ever, for the chemist has learned the necessity 


for returning to the soil the nitrogen and other elements taken up by the 


plant in its growth. Nitrogen is a colourless, inert gas that forms four-fifths 
of the air we breathe. Hundreds of thousands of tons of it are available 
over every square mile of the earth’s surface, but it must first be “ trapped” 
and then combined with other elements before plants can absorb it in the 
form of fertilizers. 

Every day, the great synthetic ammonia factories of I.C.I. convert hundreds 
of tons of nitrogen from the air into a range of fertilizers that have helped 
to make British farming the most efficient in the world. 

And not fertilizers only: I.C.I. also uses nitrogen to 

make explosives and plastics, resins, paints and leather- 

cloth. I.C.I.’s nylon and other synthetic textile fibres 

contain nitrogen. So, too, do many of the drugs which 


I.C.I. contributes to modern medicine. 
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PORTRAIT OF A REBEL, 


BY CHARLES, 


On the day of Pearl Harbour 
we burned all Walther’s papers, 
and the usually imperturbable 
Eileen, the mainstay of my office, 
wept. Trapped in Shanghai, he 
was at the mercy of his two 
bitterest enemies, the Gestapo 
and the Kempeitei, and his 
death seemed inevitable. In 
the years that followed there 
were vague rumours of his sur- 
vival, but I put little faith in 
such stories till, in the summer 
of 1949, both ‘ Pravda’ and 
‘ Isvestia’ announced, in brief 
but vitriolic paragraphs, the 
return to Germany of a “ well- 
known specialist in reactionary 
and monarchist operations.” 
Indeed it was only when 
‘Frankenpost’ and ‘Echo der 
Woche’ told the same tale, 
embellished with typically 
“ gallows - humour” cartoons, 
that I realised he was still alive 
and a force to be reckoned with. 

Nearly ten years had passed 
since our last meeting in China, 


and in those years all that he 
had fought for, all that he 
believed in had perished. The 
German Empire, the German 
Army, the old Officer Corps 
had vanished, and the military 
way of life had passed from his 
people. He found himself the 
last surviving male member of 
his once numerous and influ- 
ential family ; his property was 
lost and his own house largely 
destroyed ; even the habitable 
portion was, very willingly, 
shared with refugees less fortun- 
ate than himself. Heirlooms, 
pictures, papers, records, all were 
gone, and of his old friends 
there were few who had not met 
some tragic end. 

At intervals during the long 
series of retreats, reverses, and 
defeats that had been the Sino- 
Japanese War, we had talked 
of a future reunion when, plump, 
peaceful, and moderately pros- 
perous, we would forgather to 
enjoy a little rough shooting, 
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to carouse decorously in a style 
suitable to our advanced ages, 
and to fight again those invari- 
ably disastrous campaigns. With 
this in mind I searched my 
dog-eared address book for Far 
Eastern friends. From Shanghai 
I was directed to Formosa ; from 
Formosa (on a false scent) to 
Munich ; and at last, in Novem- 
ber 1950, I ran him to earth on 
the outskirts of that industrial 
area which had been the main 
target of our heavy bombers 
throughout the last war. It 
was a long and tedious business, 
and with our meeting so near 
and in circumstances so tragic- 
ally different from those we had 
pictured, I found myself half 
regretting my persistence. 

The journey had been de- 
pressing; from the Belgian 
frontier to the Ruhr a full moon 
had revealed nothing but stark 
outlines of ruins and wreckage ; 
of former landmarks only the 
twin spires of Cologne Cathedral 
remained. And now, standing 
in the half-light on the roofless, 
snow-covered platform, and see- 
ing still the same endless vista 
of destruction, I realised some- 
thing of the bitterness of 
Walther’s return to this, his 
birthplace and home. 

Then he appeared, a dapper, 
alert little figure accompanied 
by an enormous Alsatian and 
followed by a tall white-haired 
man with one arm, a slight limp, 
and the carriage of a drill 
sergeant. He passed under a 
lamp and I saw once more the 
small, close-set, twinkling, light- 
blue eyes, tip-tilted nose and 
firm, tight-lipped mouth, set so 


surprisingly in the fresh, pink- 
and-white complexion of a child. 

“* Well, Charley, this is colder 
than Hankow, eh? Klaus will 
carry your bag. You remember 
Goth? He is an old dog now.” 
(I did remember him. One 
night a volley of shots rang out 
in Mme. Chiang’s garden, and 
the guard, rushing in, discovered 
Goth, one shoulder nicked by a 
bullet, worrying the corpses of 
two heavily armed intruders.) 
“Yes, we are all getting old, 
even the Old Rebel — you 
remember my small daughter 
giving me that name? Things 
are very bad. Now we are all 
in the same boat—but I do not 
trust the boat.” 


Rebellion ran in the blood. 
His own great-uncle had been 
“out”? in 1848, and had spent 
several years in a fortress as the 
result. Yet his own youth had 
been spent under the most rigid 
and repressive military discipline 
with all the weight of family and 
territorial tradition behind it. 

“You cannot understand,” 
he would tell me, “ how I was 
brought up. When I was ten 
years old I went to the Military 
College, and then straightway I 
became ‘Herr.’ I was given a 
military passport for my leave, 
and station-masters saluted me 
on the platform. And then, so 
long as I did well in strictly 
military subjects, everything was 
all right. 

‘When I was nineteen I 
joined the Westphalian Infantry, 
where my father and my grand- 
father had served before me. 
And that, too, you cannot under- 
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stand. In your army, if an 
officer serves in the same regi- 
ment as his father, that is 
something out of the ordinary 
and to be proud of. But in my 
own company in 1914 there were 
nineteen soldiers whose grand- 
fathers had been in that same 
company. It was that which 
held us together at the end. 
However bad things became, 
there were always some of the 
old boys who would get round 
the machine-guns and go on 
fighting.” 

The First World War brought 
Walther four wounds and six 
decorations. In the early days 
he was hit in the leg, lay out in 
no-man’s-land for twenty-four 
hours, and was only saved 


from almost certain tetanus 
by a medical orderly who ran 
an iodine-painted cleaning-rod 


right through the bullet-hole. 
At the end he was adjutant of 
his regiment with an enviable 
reputation as a competent and 
courageous but incurably quarrel- 
some front-line officer. 

Then came the contrast of 
our two careers: for myself, 
demobilisation, a university, and 
the beginning of a peaceful 
profession ; for him, an exten- 
sion of the war. He arrived in 
his Westphalian home bearded, 
dirty, and exhausted—*“ of my 
field uniform only my tunic 
remained : my breeches were of 
the Belgian Cavalry.” Within 
a few weeks he was fighting 
again; he fought the Russian 
Bolsheviks, the German Oom- 
munists, the French-supported 
Rhineland Separatists. Then, 
with the partial stabilisation of 
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his country’s affairs, he settled 
down as Ohief of the “ Riot 
Squad” of the Berlin Special 
Police, a surprising appointment 
to be given by a socialist govern- 
ment to an avowed right-wing 
monarchist. 

His spare time was devoted 
to the Stalhelm and similar 
associations of old soldiers— 
and to his courtship and marriage 
with the spirited blonde daughter 
of a retired official of the State 
Railways. His interests are put 
purposely in that order; for— 
let his wife take up the tale. 

“ When we became engaged I 
was very happy and my father, 
too, was most pleased. But 
with father it did not last long. 
He wished to give a party for 
the formal announcement of our 
betrothal. He wished also for 
@ long and leisurely discussion 
of family affairs, settlements, 
and so on. But Walther said 
that was impossible. The 
morrow was the Regimental Day 
of the 16th Infantry and he must 
attend it. My father was cross 
indeed.” 

That marriage was to bring 
him a background of domestic 
happiness and stability witiaout 
which he could hardly have 
endured the years that lay 
ahead. It was much later that 
I first saw her photograph in 
his temporary Hankow home, a 
handsome soignée woman, but 
her expression was strained 
and sad. Across the corner 
was written “In schinen und 
schweren stunden—Hilde.”’ 

“Yes, that is true,” said 
Walther. ‘In good times and 
in bad times, your Hilde. When 
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that picture was taken I had 
been for many months in a 
concentration camp.” 


It was inevitable that he 
should be drawn into the orbit 
of Hitler, and just as inevitable 
that the association should be 
disastrous for him. The full 
story of his meteoric rise and 
fall he would never tell. He 
became the leader of Luden- 
dorff’s young officers; he became 
Hitler’s right-hand man and 
deeply in his confidence; he 
became ‘“‘ Osaf-Ost,’’ leader of 
all the Brown-Shirts east of the 
Elbe. He incurred the enmity 
of Dr Goebbels ; he opposed the 
Fuehrer on some point of policy 
which he felt to involve an 
intolerable injustice to his own 
men; he rose up in open revolt, 
was oOut-mancuvred, not only 


politically but (and this was 


decisive) financially ; 
resigned. 

His position had been unique 
in more ways than one. As the 
only married member of that 
small inner circle, he and Hilde 
had been in the habit of inviting 
them to supper in their little 
Berlin flat every Sunday night, 
when the men who were to 
bring destruction on Europe 
appeared to the young hostess 
merely in the guise of guests 
good or bad, easy to entertain 
or difficult. 

“ Hitler was moody—strange 
and quite inhuman. He had 
ah uncanny influence on many 
people which we could never 
understand, but no normal man 
and certainly no normal 
woman could possibly like him. 


and he 
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Goering was good-hearted but 
violent and uncontrollable, and 
a bit of a bully. Goebbels was 
my nicest guest; by far the 
most intelligent, well-mannered, 
considerate, and a charming 
conversationalist, but very 
bitter. Himmler? Ach, Himm- 
ler was then much too small a 
potato. He was not there at 
all.’ 

For nearly two years Walther 
lived in peace, but when Hitler 
came to power in January 1933 
he was immediately arrested. 
His treatment during the ensuing 
five months was something that 
he disliked to discuss, and only 
once did he willingly refer to it. 
It was nearly seven years later 
and I was reading to him the 
report of a military observer 
arrested (not entirely without 
reason) by the Japanese and 
complaining somewhat verbosely 
of various affronts to his rank 
and dignity. Walther listened 
with increasing irritation and 
finally burst out, ‘That man is 
a fool. What does he expect ? 
He should have been in my 
concentration camp.” 

Whatever happened there, it 
eventually drove him to at- 
tempted suicide. 

“They tried some of their 
funny tricks. Then I got mad; 
I found a small hook and all day 
I sharpened it against the walls 
of my cell; and I cut the veins 
in my wrists. Then there was a 
big row; and after that I had 
some special privileges. When 
your cell was cleaned you were 
taken out into the passage. 
Well, my cell was cleaned every 
day and so every day I was in 
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the passage for a few minutes. 
That seems a small thing, but 
in prison one is grateful for 
small things.” 

This incident, in fact, 
aroused widespread indignation 
in quarters which Hitler was 
not yet strong enough to ignore. 
Walther’s ex-service men and 
former followers worshipped him; 
his reputation with the General 
Staff was very high and his 
friends there were numerous 
and powerful; his family were 
staunch Roman Catholics and 
Cardinal Schulte, Archbishop of 
Cologne, was his uncle; finally, 
the influence of his father-in-law 
in the civil service of Prussia was 
by no means negligible. 

He was released, but, as much 
for his own safety as for his 
enemies’ peace of mind, it was 
essential for him to leave Ger- 
many forthwith. Ohina and 
Japan were in a state of uneasy 
peace between two open, if 
undeclared, wars. China could 
use good soldiers, and so to 
China he went. 

The German Ambassador in 
Nanking was, not unnaturally, 
much concerned and wired to 
Berlin for guidance on his official 
attitude to this avowed opponent 
of the Nazi régime. The reply 
came in @ personal telegram 
from the Fuehrer himself :— 

“On no account start a row 
with this man Stennes.”’ 


It was in Hong Kong that I 
first met him, at the table of an 
English soldier with a similar 
reputation for pugnacity, and 
reminiscences of World War One 
disclosed the coincidence that 
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they had both faced courts of 
inquiry in France for fraternising 
with the enemy on Christmas 
Day 1914. The war in China 
was going badly; the Japanese 
had taken Nanking and were 
threatening Hankow, while the 
German Military Mission, the 
foundation of the Ohinese 
defence, was about to be with- 
drawn. 

Walther was in his element. 
If not a “ one-man army,” he 
was certainly the nearest I have 
met to a One-Man General Staff. 
In an idle moment I tried to 
tabulate his duties, which began 
with “ Ohief of the General- 
issimo’s Air Transport Squad- 
ron.’ This was, in fact, his 
official title, and had _ the 
advantage of giving him for his 
own use a little Beacheraft in 
which he could fly all over Free 
China and which was too fast 
to be intercepted by Japanese 
fighters on his frequent trips to 
Hong Kong. 

Then he was Ohief of the 
Generalissimo’s Personal Body- 
guard and responsible for his 
physical safety. He was head 
of the Generalissimo’s European 
Intelligence Service, particularly 
on the counter-espionage and 
security side. He was doyen 
(I can think of no better word) 
of the Corps of European Ad- 
visers, settling all questions of 
pay, precedence, and promo- 
tion; a tricky job, since his 
masters had a way of engaging 
@ dud, finding him out, and then 
taking away one by one all 
the wretched man’s duties, while 
for reasons of ‘face’ they would 
keep him on the pay-roll until, 
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for want of occupation, he got 
into mischief. 

He was responsible for the 
underwater defences of the 
Yangtse River, and this was 
his most troublesome portfolio ; 
for he had no expert know- 
ledge of the technical side of 
the work, and it brought him 
squarely up against the profes- 
sional jealousy of the Naval and 
Military Authorities. 

H6 was in charge of the supply 
and manufacture of concrete 
defences, and here he had made 
a real and (I think) original 
contribution to the art of war. 
France and Flanders had taught 
him that, whenever one Gen- 
eral takes over from another, 
he invariably disapproves of 
his predecessor’s defences and 
demands that they shall be 
entirely re-sited. Walther had 
designed completely circular 
concrete pillboxes which, as 
General succeeded General in 
accordance with the changing 
fortunes of the campaign and 
the vagaries of Chinese internal 
politics, were simply up-ended 
by a squad of coolies and rolled 
into the newly selected position. 
They were not, it is true, very 
good pillboxes, but they satisfied 
the Generals and effected an 
important economy in material 
and man-power. 

Lastly he was Poo-Ba personi- 
fied, “Lord High Everything 
Else’ and at the beck and call 
of every member of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s inner circle. Our first 
talk in Hankow was interrupted 
by a peremptory telephone call 
from Mme. Chiang — “ Two 
Chinese soldiers have wandered 
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into the French Concession and 
have been arrested. Please go 
at once and have them released.” 

Later that day we were again 
interrupted, this time by one 
of his colleagues, a doctrinaire 
socialist of complete integrity, 
immense personal courage, self- 
less devotion to his cause, and 
utter lack of practical common- 
sense. He had come with an 
elaborate plan for the political 
indoctrination of all and sundry 
by means of specially trained 
personnel. Walther heard him 
patiently and then rose from his 
chair, saying— 

** Ach, my good Horst, I am 
my own political commissar.” 

And no doubt he was that too. 


His nature was essentially 
genial; he savoured the good 
things of life with an enjoyment 
all the keener, perhaps, for know- 
ing just how harsh life can be ; 
and whatever his work or worries, 
he would gather his friends, fill 
them with good food, mellow 
them with good wine, enchant 
them with excellent talk, and 
send them away feeling, with 
the poet— 


“Nothing can touch me; I have 
dined today.” 


Once, having rashly asked a 
Chinese pilot to demonstrate the 
latest aerial acrobatics with my- 
self as passenger, I arrived at 
Walther’s table sick, scared, 
shaken, and in no mood to enjoy 
myself. He gave me a superb 
dish of carp quoting, ‘ Eat of a 
carp the head, of a perch the 
tail, of the trout the whole.” 
He gave me a bottle of Lieb- 
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fraumilch, followed by a liqueur 
of which he alone knew the 
secret and which consisted of 
two different brandies poured 
together and then iced. His 
wife, in the course of a spirited 
argument, produced a magnifi- 
cent German portmanteau-word 
meaning “ To-hit-your-husband- 
over-the-head-with-your- rolled- 
up-corsets.”” And I left his home 
feeling fit to fly again. 

He would often discuss the 
First World War, those tragic 
but uncomplicated and not alto- 
gether unhappy days when one 
fought for one’s side without 
doubts or divided loyalties, and 
his opinions were stimulating 
and frequently surprising. For 
instance, he criticised the disci- 
pline of our army as being much 
too strict and rigid. 

‘“* After one of our counter- 
attacks I found the bodies of 
two of your officers and the 
report they had just written. 
It said, ‘We have reached our 
objective and await further 
orders.’ Well, they waited for 
those further orders till they 
were killed. With us it would 
have been different; soon my 
men would have become rest- 
less and anxious to move on 
and this is what would have 
happened. 

“* Herr Hauptmann, there 
might be some chickens in that 
village in the valley.’ 

“** Very well, sergeant, take a 
patrol out and have a look.’ 

‘** Herr Hauptmann, here are 
the chickens ; also there are no 
enemy in that village ; but there 
are comfortable quarters.’ 

“ And then we would have 
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gone forward and occupied the 
village before your next attack.” 

He feared the effect of Nazi 
indoctrination on the new Ger- 
man Army and the resultant 
weakening of the old regimental 
tradition. 

“ Look at these photographs 
of my regiment; that is 1914 
and that is 1934. In the first 
group those faces have such 
repose, such reserves of strength. 
They are like the motto over 
the doors of our Staff College: 
* Always be more than you seem 
to be.’ Now in that second 
group the faces show courage— 
yes, and fanaticism—but there 
is nothing in reserve. Those 
men would fight a bewegungs- 
feldeug (free translation— a 
campaign - where - you - camp- 
in - a - different - place - every- 
night’), but long - drawn - out 
static slaughter like the Somme 
or Verdun—never.” 

He had good reason to be 
biased. In the German Army 
his regiment alone had had the 
privilege of shouting when they 
presented arms. The custom 
dated back to the battle of 
Ligny when they advanced hold- 
ing their fire (like the English 
and French Guards at Fontenoy) 
till they were almost within 
touching distance of the enemy. 
Then the right flank man sud- 
denly clubbed his musket and, 
shouting “ Hit him!” smote at 
his opposite number. So ever 
after they came té the Present 
with a shout of “ Hit him!”— 
till Hitler forbade it. 

On one point he would not be 
teased, and that was the fashion 
among young German Officers 
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in World War One of copying 
the English eyeglass. ‘“ You 
laugh at our Lieutenants for 
wearing a monocle when it was 
not necessary. Well, I have 
seen them lying dead in your 
wire and they still had the 
monoele in the eye.” 

More often his talk was in 
lighter vein and he would some- 
times touch on his turbulent 
youth in rather ribald reminis- 
cence. 

“Just before the Armistice 
my regiment was marching back 
through a town where we had 
long been billeted. The popu- 
lace were watching us, hostile 
and ripe for some mischief, when 
one French girl tried to break 
through the column waving a 
tricolour right in the faces of 
my men. 

““T was feeling cross—one is 
always in a bad temper when 
one is retreating—and I told my 
subaltern, ‘ That is an impertin- 
ence—give that woman a fright.’ 

‘** But as he spurred his horse 
at her, she turned and recognised 
me and cried, ‘Ah, bonjour, 
Monsieur Voltaire,’ and all my 
men laughed. 

“T also had recognised her, 
and as we saw her safely off the 
road I thought, ‘Tonight I shall 
go back and say auf wiedersehen.’ 

“So I told my Colonel that 
I must visit our outposts and 
I told my men that I wanted 
two volunteers for a very special 
mission; and after a bit of 
reconnoitring we rode back into 
that town. The house where 
she lived was in a cul-de-sac, so 
I posted the two men at the 
entrance and told them to give 
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the alarm by opening fire. 
Hardly had I got inside the door 
when I heard rifle-shots. I ran 
back and jumped on my horse; 
the English Cavalry were at the 
far end of the main street ; we 
galloped off and got back to our 
camp, but I had left my helmet 
behind. 

“TI reported to my Oolonel 
where the English Cavalry were, 
and he asked me how I knew. 
I said, ‘ Well, I was just recon- 
noitring,’ and he said, ‘ Always 
you ask for trouble. You must 
be crazy.’ ”’ 

Few of us would indeed have 
thought of dalliance at such a 
time, but Walther, fortunately 
for one whose fate it was always 
to fight on the losing.side, had a 
toughness of fibre and resilience 
in adversity proof against almost 
anything. After the withdrawal 
of the German Military Mission 
in China, confusion and defeat- 
ism grew apace and the most 
optimistic began to despair, but 
he refused to be discouraged. 

“In China your view must 
be synthetic and not analytical. 
Look at things in detail—it is all 
@ mess and you would throw in 
your hand. Look at the whole 
picture and then you see that, 
after all, they are giving the 
Japanese an awful headache.” 
And the future was to prove 
him right. 

Mingled with this strength 
was a streak of harshness—of 
‘meanness,’ in the American 
sense of the word—which tended 
to take the form of merriment 
at the misfortunes of others. 
‘ Schadenfreude’ was the word 
he himself used to describe it. 
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Japanese aircraft at this period 
were raiding where they wished 
almost without opposition, and 
one morning I arrived on the 
aerodrome at Hankow simul- 
taneously with seventeen medium 
bombers. The second salvo blew 
me into a haystack and I reached 
Hong Kong feeling very sorry 
for myself. A week later 
Walther visited us. 

“Yes,” he told my wife, 
“from my roof-top I saw 
Charley’s car at the hangar and 
I saw those bombers, and I 
laughed and laughed.” Now 
Walther was, I believe, genuinely 
fond of both of us; yet the 
prospect of my being obliterated 
by a Japanese bomb affected 
him just like that. 

His temper was astonishingly 
equable. One morning we went 
together to an interview with a 
Chinese Minister who wanted to 
remain strictly incognito. No 
sooner had we reached our 
rendezvous in an inconspicuous 
back-street hotel than we were 
accosted by a posse of peculiarly 
unpleasant plain clothes police, 
hustled into another room and 
confined for a full hour. 

Meanwhile much commotion 
could be heard in the outside 
world: cars drove up, feet 
scampered along corridors, doors 
slammed, excited voices were 
raised, and, after an interval, the 
ears drove away again. Then 
appeared the harassed manager 
of the hotel to explain that our 
own incognito had been too 
good and that we ourselves had 
been arrested as suspicious 
intruders on the meeting to 
which we had been invited. 
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The Minister meanwhile had 
arrived punctually, awaited us 
for an hour, and then driven off 
in @ huff. 

Our own car had, of course, 
been sent away, and so we had a 
lengthy trudge back along the 
dusty Bund. I was furious both 
at our treatment and at a 
wasted forenoon; but Walther 
was unfeignedly amused and 
murmured “ wunderschén”’ and 
“* kolossal ” at intervals through- 
out our weary walk. 

Once only did I see him at a 
loss. Free China had been 
invaded by a horde of Anglo- 
American left-wing well-wishers. 
They ran closely to type; the 
men shaggy-haired and profusely 
bearded, addicted to rucksacks, 
and to shorts revealing knock- 
knees and knife-edge shinbones ; 
the women, crop-headed, with 
pebble-thick spectacles and wear- 
ing slacks which fitted indiffer- 
ently figures for which they were 
not entirely suitable. 

They went about the war- 
shattered country with deter- 
mined cheerfulness, in a kind 
of smiling rage with the world 
at large; they were intense, 
inquisitive, enthusiastic, well- 
meaning, and maddeningly 
patronising. They invaded every 
institution and every office, 
mnilitary or civil, demanding 
interviews and information ; 
they exhorted, reported, com- 
plained, advised, and interfered 
in everything. They wasted 
more time and caused more 
general disorganisation than 
could have been achieved by 
any Fifth Oolumn. 

Walther was consulted and 
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soon hit on a solution: “ Let 
them go into our hospitals and 
entertain the wounded. They 
can do no harm there’’; and he 
turned to other matters. 

It was some weeks later that 
he was visited by an old Chinese 
friend, formerly in command of 
a squadron of Gloucester Gladi- 
ators which had distinguished 
itself by shooting down six 
heavy bombers during a raid in 
Kwangtung. As a result they 
had been attacked daily by 
Japanese long-distance fighters 
and had fought on with diminish- 
ing numbers down to their last 
airworthy plane. The Squadron 
Leader was fortunate in being 
an early casualty and had re- 
covered from his wounds in a 
neighbouring hospital. But he 
had one grievance. 

“ Walther, my friend, you 
were responsible for this. I was 
lying in bed; my leg and my 
arm were getting better, but 
one bullet had been a phosphorus 
day-tracer and the wound was 
still painful. It was a hot day 
and I was trying to sleep, when, 
without any warning, my bed 
was surrounded by foreigners, 
both men and women ; and they 
sang at me while I lay there 
helpless. It was terrible. Once 
when I was training with the 
Royal Air Force I met your 
Colonel Lawrence — Aircrafts- 
man Shaw he was called then— 
and he told me that his worst 
experience in the World War 
had been to lie in an Arab tent, 
weak from a high fever, and 
listen to lecherous talk from 
sunrise to sunset. Well, my 
torment did not perhaps go on 
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for so long, but while it lasted 
it was worse. They called 
it ‘Comfort Singing’ and they 
said it was your idea. Walther, 
you who are my friend, why did 
you do this to me?” 

And for once Walther had no 
answer. 

With the fall of Hankow the 
shadows lengthened for us. 
Walther was seen standing alone 
on the airfield with the last 
plane gone and the Japanese on 
the outskirts of the town. We 
gave him up for lost until Hilde 
received his cable from the little 
French enclave of Kwang-chow- 
Wan peremptorily demanding - 
winter underclothing and a 
favourite brand of sausage. He 
had, in fact, trekked south in 
charge of a large lorry convoy 
and in charge also of the wives 
of many prominent officers and 
officials, who displayed the 
customary courage of Chinese 
ladies in adversity, riding in 
his uncovered trucks without 
complaint in rain, sun, and chok- 
ing dust. He had encountered 
a cortége of some seventy 
Russian military advisers coming 
north, and the ensuing dispute 
about the right of way on that 
one-track road had, character- 
istically, led to the verge of a 
gun-battle. He had restored his 
charges to their husbands, ob- 
tained leave of absence, and 
presently reached Hong Kong 
in a small French coaster with 
a cargo of four thousand pigs. 

The Munich Agreement and 
the abandonment of Ozecho- 
slovakia had been a_ bitter 
blow, but—always a realist—he 
admitted that, unarmed as we 
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were and with public opinion 
still largely pacifist, it would 
have been folly te fight. The 
almost simultaneous loss of 
Hankow and Canton left him 
unmoved, and throughout that 
gloomy winter and gloomier 
spring he worked as hard and 
as cheerfully as ever. 

The German Mission had 
gone, but their Corps of Chinese 
Interpreters remained, and he 
estimated the ‘“ breakdown 
value ’’ of an Officer-Interpreter 
team as 60 per cent to 40 per cent 
in favour of the latter; for the 
officer was completely helpless 
without the interpreter, whereas 
the interpreter could not only 
enhance his officer’s prestige 
but also cover up his mistakes. 
And with this nucleus Walther 
strove to reorganise once more. 


He moved his family to 
Chungking, where Hilde seemed 
perfectly happy in a bomb- 
shattered house “ full of rats as 
big as house-cats and twice as 
tame; with daily air-raids and 
a heavy flak battery outside our 


front door.” He even started a 
hobby, a portable cine-camera, 
and showed us films which 
switched bewilderingly from 
exploding bombs and piles of 
corpses in the Chungking streets 
to little Ingrid and a small 
Chinese friend turning somer- 
saults in their garden. 

We met again late in August 
1939 and I read him a letter 
from my wife, who was prepar- 
ing for the inevitable war with 
her usual placid efficiency but 
found time to discuss the possi- 
bility of a pony for our children. 
For once Walther was irritable: 
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* Ach, your English women. 
No one has ever been rude to 
them; nothing really unpleasant 
has ever happened to them; 
nor to their mothers, nor their 
grandmothers, nor their great- 
grandmothers; and they cannot 
believe that anything unpleasant 
would dare to happen to them. 
You are about to be destroyed 
and you talk of ponies.” 

‘“‘T know Hitler,” he said a 
month later. ‘“ Once I had him 
on a spot for a few days. He 
never forgot, and two years 
later he put me on a spot. Now 
you will see; he will wait his 
time; for six months, maybe, 
he will do nothing, and then 
one day he will spring at your 
throat—and he will get your 
throat.” 

He was deeply depressed that 
winter by a chance meeting in 
Shanghai with a party of neo- 
Nazis en route from Berlin to 
Tokyo, the senseless obscenity and 
blasphemy of whose conversation 
shocked him profoundly. 

“A Junker,” he told me, 
“ believes in God. He goes to 
church to be baptised, married, 
and buried ; and he treats Him 
with respect. These fellows, 
although Junkers by birth, copy 
the Communists. They are 
‘anti-God’ and they lose no 
opportunity of taking His name 
in vain.” Poor man, I think 
that perhaps for the first time 
in his life he began to realise that 
the world of the future might 
have no place for such as he. 

Then came the series of 
disasters culminating in the 
collapse of France. Hitler had 
triumphed, the future was black, 
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and our paths must separate. 
But disaster was nothing new 
to Walther and he could meet it 
with dignity. His farewell letter 
finished :— 

“T should like to shoot myself, 
but that, as a Prussian Officer, 
I have been taught to meet all 
situations.” 


We had talked late in the 
stuffy hotel bedroom, now thick 
with the smoke of his cigar. 
We had passed in review our 
lives in China, finishing with his 
four years in Japanese-occupied 
Shanghai, and I had secretly 
sympathised with the bewilder- 
ment of his captors at one who 
openly proclaimed his loyalty 
to Ohiang Kai-shek and his 
defiance of Hitler; and who 
yet enjoyed the respect and 
liking of the whole German 
community. 

Goth, with the perfect 
manners of his breed, had. 
insinuated his huge frame into 
the knee-hole of the desk and 
lain quiet throughout the 
evening, emerging only to 
growl thunderously if any step 
approached the door. But now 
he padded round my chair, 
stretched himself and put one 
paw on his master’s knee. It 
was time for bed, and as we rose 
I broached the one subject I 
had hitherto avoided. Would 
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Western Germany re-arm? 
And if she re-armed, where 
stood Walther and his kind, the 
old professional fighting men ? 

He felt in his breast pocket 
and produced an envelope: 
“ Hilde is still in Berlin, but 
this is what she says in her last 
letter.” 

“* As always, my dear hus- 
band, your appreciation of the 
political situation and your 
forecasts of the future are prov- 
ing completely correct; but it 
would be a nice change if, 
just for once, you should find 
yourself not on the losing side.’ ”’ 

He chuckled. ‘ Ach, she is 
a clever girl, my Hilde.” Then, 
as he folded the letter, his smile 
faded. 

“Listen, my friend. The 
decision is with your people and 
not with mine. If you show 
that you are in earnest; if we 
see your divisions and your 
squadrons here in Westphalia; 
if we know that you are making 
sacrifices and will make still 
more sacrifices; if we believe 
that we shall be fighting as the 
German people for the reunion 
of Germany, then we will be with 
you and anything is possible. 
But if your leaders fail to lead, 
if you hesitate and bargain 
and wrangle—well, then, your 
people, my people, all of us are 
kaput.” 


soc PIE 
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BEOAUSE the villages in that 
desolate region were so few and 
far apart, the tribes living out- 
side it called it “the Land of 
Lack,” and seldom ventured 
there. Because the soil was 
meagre and the rainfall barely 
enough to swell their bulrush 
millet, the people who lived in 
it were poor, had homes built 
flimsily of grass, and only goats 
as livestock. They drew water 
laboriously from wells twenty 
fathoms deep, and when, as 
sometimes happened, one of 
them caved in, they accepted 
the fact as God’s will that they 
move to another site. It was 
a hard, bitter land to which 
Oaptain Hamer, his servant and 
his carriers had come, and as 
Hamer himself was hard and 
bitter, he might have drawn 
some comfort from it. But the 
grey-green monotony of scrub 
and thorn trees irked him; the 
natives, shy or ignorant, frus- 
trated his purpose. 

At Ngizmi, the remotest of 
these villages, a group of old 
men in dirty gowns was discuss- 
ing his arrival. Ohildren and 
flop-eared goats played round 
them, dog chased dog, adding 
dust to the pervading smell of 
wood-smoke, pepper, and dung. 
From behind grass walls came 
the thud of heavy wooden pesties 
pounding grain. 

** How long does he mean to 
stay?” When the headman 
spoke, some of the young men 
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lounging about drew near to 
listen. 

“ Ask God,” one of them said. 
“We were wrong to build him 
a shelter. So many mouths 
will eat up the town.” 

“They pay.” Grinning, some- 
one held up a coin. 

On that, no one had anything 
more to say. It was not knowing 
why the stranger had come that 
caused anxiety. His carriers, 
who were from the south, hardly 
spoke the language, while he 
spoke only to command. They 
feared more taxes, but the man 
was not of that kind. 

The headman checked a 
sudden babble of talk by raising 
his staff. ‘‘ Where is Jato?” 

“Jato! Jato!” The pestiles 
ceased thumping and the men’s 
shout, taken up by women’s 
shrill voices, was passed on 
from compound to compound. 

Presently Jato came. He had 
been skinning a goat and still 
had the knife in his hand. 

“ What is it?” He frowned, 
spitting kola. 

“We say you should talk 
with this man.” 

** When ?” 

** At once.” 

The youth looked at them 
coldly. ‘‘ This evening,” he said 
over his shoulder as he strode 
away. 

Though the shelter they had 
built for Hamer was close to 
the village and he could be seen 
sitting outside it, Jato did not 
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approach from that side. He 
went warily through the bush 
until he came to a tree at 
the edge of the clearing, and 
inspected him from there. 

He saw &@® man in a sun- 
bleached khaki shirt, breeches, 
and riding-boots, who sprawled 
almost flat and looked too big 
for the chair. He saw a red 
face tilted back, a spiky ginger 
moustache, and, as he expected, 
eyes like the cold stone beads 
Tambutu traders sell. They lay 
in little hammocks of flesh and 
were fixed on the sky in a vacant 
stare. Blue eyes, redface. They 
recalled a time of much trouble 
for him. And boots. He looked 


at them again, and fear, a tiny 
flame, flickered inside him, then 
it was gone. He had once been 
kicked overboard by heavy boots 
like those, 


and had nearly 
drowned. Then he was eight 
years old. Now, he thought, 
as he stepped from behind the 
tree, I have nothing to fear. 

‘“* Please, I come.” 

The man sat up with a jerk, 
gripping the arms of the chair. 
Glaring, he asked what in hell 
he wanted. 

“Me Jato, I come say good 
evening.” 

Hamer relaxed while looking 
him over. He saw a youth, 
perhaps twenty years old, 
whose ragged gown was open 
down to the navel, who smelt a 
little of the butter with which he 
had polished his skin. His face, 
thin featured, was faintly pock- 
marked and lighter in hue than 
others he had seen in that 
region. I know the type, he 
thought, a bit foxy but might 
be useful. 
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“So you are Jato. 
Sit.” 

Less sure of himself, the boy 
looked nervously round, then 
squatted. 

‘*What tribe?’’ Hamer asked. 
‘“* And don’t say you are a scion 
of the Prophet. I know that 
one,”’ 

“ Arab. Yes, please.” His 
eyes shied away from that hard, 
blue stare. 

“Mm. You look more like 
@ Fulani.” 

‘“* Yes, Fulbe.”’ 

“éc What ! ” 

‘“* Me half Arab, half Fulbe,” 
Jato explained. 

“ All right, all right! Sit!” 
For the boy, one foot tucked 
under, had made ready to bolt. 
‘‘ How did you come to learn 
English ? ” 

“ Longtimes ago I work for 
paddle ship on big river. Me 
cabin-boy. Also, in Marua, I 
learn French—two, three words. 
Attention, chien, merde,’ he 
added with pride. 

* Quite a linguist! Why did 
you leave the river? ” 

“TI thief small somethings, 
so people much angry.” 
Hamer chuckled. 

that’s honest.” 

** Yes, please,” Jato said. 

He watched with interest while 
the man reached out to the table 
beside him and poured from 
a bottle. Other Europeans he 
had known observed this sunset 
rite, delaying until there was 
no longer cause to be thirsty, 
then drinking enough for a 
camel. Perhaps, like camels, 
they stored it against the heat 
of the following day. They 
were very strange people. 


Good. 


“ Well, 
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Hamer gulped what was in 
the glass and tilted the bottle 
again. ‘‘ Attention,’ he said in 
French to put the boy at ease. 
Jato, responsive, smiled. ‘ In 
there——”’ He pointed north 
across @ hundred miles of bush 
that separated Ngizmi from 
the southern Sahara. ‘“ In there 
—a place called Dunamari; you 
know it? Du-na-ma-ri. An 
old town, nobody there now, 
only ruins.’ He spoke slowly 
and clearly, anxious to be under- 
stood. 

What were roons? Jato 
pondered deeply, twiddling his 
toes. ‘I no think,’ he said at 
last. ‘‘ Only Dumali I know.” 

A flicker of excitement 
brought Hamer higher in his 
chair. He had been nearly sure 
all along that he was on the 
right track; where else, if not 


in this unexplored region, could 
Dunamari be? He poured an- 
other drink. Dunamari—Du- 
mari—Dumali. They could be 


the same.’ Such contractions 
were common in_ Africa; 
phonetically ‘1’ and ‘r’ were 
often interchanged. 

‘*Dumali now nothing,” the 
boy went on  unprompted. 
“ Longtimes all people go.” 
Then doubtfully, trying the new 
word, “* Dumali is roons.”’ 

‘“* How big is it?” 

“ce Big small.”’ 

“ How far? 
me the way?” 

‘* Far small, not far too much. 
You go see.’ Jato stood up. 
“TI think perhaps you make me 
present first?” 

“‘ Like any damned whore,” 
Hamer muttered and tossed him 
a shilling. ‘ This now; four 


Can you show 
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more when we return. Under- 
stand ? ” 

“ All. right, please.” He 
pouched the coin in his cheek. 
‘‘ Tomorrow you wake, I wait- 
ing.”” With that, he was gone. 

Hamer lay back, his eyes on 
the shadowy bush banked up 
against the sky, and in that 
moment was as content as he 
would ever be. In contempla- 
tion of what might be hidden in 
that thorny wilderness, he was 
able for a while to escape from 
the past, to forget the years he 
had spent as a ‘digger’ in the 
Middle East. But not for long. 
Always, at a certain level in the 
bottle, accusing memories came 
drifting back. 

Paid by archeologists to 
supervise the spade-work of 
their job, he had become as 
absorbed as themselves in un- 
earthing the relies of kings. 
Once they had said, “ Show 
Hamer a mound, give him time 
to walk round it, and he will 
make his first cut on the site 
of a tomb.”’ No one had known 
better how to manage a gang. 
But drink and a hair - trigger 
temper, its nervous sequel, had 
undone him time and again. 
Too big a risk to employ under 
the eye of a foreign government, 
he was passed on with warnings 
from hand to hand, until the 
matter of a maimed Arab fore- 
man brought his violent career 
to an end. 

If I hadn’t, Hamer thought, 
the swine would have knifed 
me. Well, might have. He 
shivered. There was something 
coldly agonising about sharpened 
steel, something connected per- 
haps with having gashed himself 
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as a child when playing with 
his father’s razor. Perhaps not. 
Anyway, he hated knives. 

A black year followed. He 
had rolled down, though not to 
the bottom. With buried relics, 
lost cities, still his chief interest, 
he had continued when sober 
to dig up the past in books, and 
it was through the turn of a 
page that Dunamari became his 
goal. The name occurred more 
than once in chronicles of the 
old negro kingdoms of the 
southern Sahara ; in the writings 
of Arab travellers and historians 
he had found it again and again 
—a town, long since deserted, 
onee trading in ivory, ostrich 
feathers, and gold. He had read 
on, hunting clues, until sure that 
he knew the region in which it 
must lie. 

Dunamari! He did not expect 
marble palaces or another 
Zimbabwe; he might find no 
more than tumbled mud bricks, 
but now he had an aim and the 
means of mending his self- 
respect. It was, however, more 
in a spirit of angry self-justifica- 
tion, of “Damn their eyes, I'll 
show ’em,” that he had set out 
to make a discovery of his own. 
Hamer stirred in his chair. 
“And I still drink,” he com- 
plained to the darkening sky. 

Coming later to call him to 
dinner and finding that he would 
need to wake him, his servant 
tried to remember how much 
had been in the bottle—before 
taking the risk. 


Having come thus far on 
horseback, Hamer was put out 
when told—‘‘ Bush too plenty” 
—that he would have to walk. 
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In this Jato spoke the whole 
truth, but on the question of 
taking a rifle his answer was less 
exact; he had no wish to carry 
one, nor to be blamed if no game 
appeared. ‘ Now is dry time,” 
he said unequivocally. ‘“ All 
beef go to far-away place.” So 
Hamer took only a stick and 
a water-bottle slung from his 
shoulder. 

The boy also was lightly 
equipped. In a leather girdle 
that was no more than a flap 
before and a strap behind, he 
wore an unsheathed knife 
thrust through a loop at the hip; 
round his neck was a string of 
beads, a charm against snakes, 
and for all other protection he 
had his copper-coloured skin. 
He led the way, his tread 
resilient, his dark eyes eager. 
The sun, not hot at that season, 
already was up, @ warm dry 
wind from the desert misted the 
air with dust. Hamer, who had 
forced himself to eat breakfast 
at dawn and failed to digest it, 
was not at his best. 

A narrow path, teo narrow 
for booted feet, brought them 
a short distance beyond the 
village before swinging away to 
the west. After that, there were 
no more tracks, nothing between 
them and Dumali but mono- 
tonous miles of orchard bush. 
Nothing on any side but gtunted 
trees with outstretched wiry 
branches, nothing below them 
but hard, bare earth, brittle 
grass in sparse tufts, and the 
low domes of subterranean 
termite - nests. Gum _ acacia, 
white-thorn acacia, leper trees, 
combretum, desert - date—they 
were so similar in habit, so 
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evenly spaced, that the eye soon 
tired of trying to distinguish 
them in their leafless state. 
They were trees, mostly thorny ; 
one left it at that. And every- 
where there was dust, spirting 
from underfoot, flying up from 
a branch at a touch. 

** How do you know the way? 
Are you sure of it?” Hamer 
asked; for it seemed impossible 
with so much tree-dodging to 
hold to a course. 

Jato laughed. “ Just now is 
easy. Plenty sun, and the wind 
make song in my ear.” 

“ And if there’s no wind or 
sun?” 

“Not easy. I look for places 
I know. You go see perhaps.” 

Hamer stopped. “ This place, 
here where we are, do you 
know it?” 

“This one?” He glanced 
round at the connatural thorni- 
ness hemming them in. “ Per- 
haps. But I think I not find it 
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“Then how. . .” 

** All same, no mistake. Plenty 
other place I know. Me hunter 
for all village. Go this way, that 
way, soon home, meat for belly, 
sleep.” 

They went on. Hamer, used 
to landmarks in open deserts, 
was bewildered by 80 many 
trees. His guide, he concluded, 
must find the way either by 
instinct or as mason-wasps do, 
by moving from one recognised 
point to the next and relying on 
trial and error in between. Any- 
how, he seemed sure of himself. 

He had im fact noticed a 
change in him as soon as they 
entered the bush. He had shed 
his timidity as a snake its skin, 
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had become livelier, more 
dynamic, and—a small thing 
perhaps—had stopped saying 
“ please.”” Watching him pad- 
ding ahead, the lithe swing of 
his body, the childish skip with 
which he avoided snags in his 
path, Hamer experienced a 
twinge of envy. Heavily shod 
himself, he was conscious of 
clumsiness in such surroundings, 
of loose clothing clutched at 
and held by thorns, while the 
boy’s nakedness, shying away 
instinctively from their touch, 
went by unscathed. Though 
his eyes kept returning to that 
supple back, he was 80 pre- 
occupied by these comparisons 
that it was some time before he 
became fully aware of the knife, 
the long, keen blade pointing 
downwards and back from Jato’s 
hip. To ask why he carried it 
was foolish, but the question flew 
out by itself. 

Jato laughed, slicing his throat 
with a finger. “For kill and 
skin beef. Very beautiful knife, 
plenty sharp like white -man 
razor.” 

Unwilling to admit a 
ridiculous weakness, Hamer 
had nothing to say. Though 
the sight of it vaguely disturbed 
him, it would be absurd to tell 
the boy to hand it over or throw 
itaway. “ Very fine,” he agreed. 

They kept on at an even pace 
through bush of the same un- 
varying aspect, seeing no birds, 
hearing only a barbet’s ventrilo- 
quial tinkle, drink-drink-drink, 
above the rustle of empty pods 
on the acacias, the crackle of 
bent grasses underfoot. They 
had walked for nearly two hours 
when Jato stopped at a place 
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where four termite - domes 
roughly formed a square, and 
stood listening, a hand cupped 
to his ear. ‘‘ You hear? ”’ 

At first Hamer heard nothing. 
then a thin quivering sound 
reached him that, rising and 
falling as it drew nearer, had 
the tone of distant bells. ‘‘ What 
is it?” 

** Peoples. Peoples singing.” 

And presently a party of 
men, women, and children, most 
of them strangely burdened, 
came straggling through the 
trees. Some wore grass roofs 
as hats, while others went half- 
hidden under rolled-up matting 
walls. All were scraggy from 
under-nourishment, such clothes 
as they had were in rags. 

The boy exchanged greetings 
and a few words with them as 
they passed by. ‘ Peoples from 
Buni,”’ .he told Hamer. ‘ They 
go look another place because 
their village spoil.” 

“ How was that?” 

“They say their well fall 
down. No water any more.” 

The homeless ones trailed on 
out of sight, their mournful song 
grew faint, trembled into silence. 
But their plight remained a 
disturbing fact in Hamer’s mind. 
This chance meeting, this brief 
contact with other human beings 
in a desolate place, affected him 
more than his actual environ- 
ment had done. For the first 
time he felt its latent hostility. 
Nothing was offered, no fruit, 
no water, no cooling shade ; 
Man was not wanted there. 
With dust and thorn and bitter 
earth, Nature uncompromisingly 
said “No!” And if Man per- 
sisted, only such patient fatalists 
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as had just passed by could 
endure the dreadful sameness 
and aridity. 

Hamer, who had been resting 
on one of the termite - domes, 
glanced up at three black objects 
circling round each other in the 
sky. He was not a fanciful man. 
He did not need to be to picture 
his fate if parted from his guide. 
The mood with its apprehensions 
passed, he ceased to speculate 
on mortality, but from that 
moment he remained subcon- 
sciously scared. 

“How much farther?’ he 
asked, and Jato announced that 
they had passed half-way. 

“Next come big monkey- 
bread tree, then Dumali. You 
go see.” 

And soon, breaking the awful 
monotony of thorn, the first 
great baobab came in sight. 
Grey - barked, fleshy, gigantic, 
it towered above the surround- 
ing prickliness like an elephant 
among a herd of porcupines, and 
offered with up-reaching trunk- 
like limbs a look-out for miles 
around. Jato, seeming more to 
run than climb, went up it like 
a cat, and, gazing northward to 
where other monsters stood at 
distances from each other of 
about half a mile, was able to 
set a course from tree to tree. 
Hamer sat down again, uncorked 
his water-bottle, and drank deep. 
He had brought some biscuits, 
but decided not to eat them in 
case they increased an already 
urgent thirst. 

With the point of his stick he 
sketched the ground plan of a 
walled city in the dust. What 
would he find there? It was a 
ruin of some sort, so much was 
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certain. In his mind were a 
dozen questions he knew the 
futility of asking. ‘“‘ Big plenty, 
not big too much,”’ was the kind 
of answer he would get. If he 
asked this boy his age, he would 
say six or sixty with equal 
assurance. 

Jato slid to 
“Soon Dumaili,”’ 
encouragingly. 

Hamer decided on one 
question. ‘‘ What will we see 
when we get there? ” 

‘“* Nothings.”’ 

“ What ! ” 

“ Only small pieces. 
. . » just roons.”’ 

With _ slight 


the ground. 
he repeated 


Just 


changes of 


direction they moved on from 
one great baobab to another, 
and had not gone far beyond the 
fourth when Hamer began to 
notice a change, a gradual thin- 


ning out of trees, an unevenness 
in the ground. Faint parallel 
undulations indicated that it 
had once been hoed, and farther 
on, when the trees gave place to 
patches of low scrub, there were 
other signs of abandoned cultiva- 
tion. Where tares and spear- 
grass had not choked them, 
some tufts of millet survived 
that had gone back to nature, 
and now, with seedless bottle- 
brush heads, stood barely knee- 
high. A broken hoe, its haft 
reduced by termites to a papery 
shell, lay bitten deep in earth 
no man had tilled—so Hamer 
judged—for seven years or more. 
For the invading scrub, though 
sparse, showed woody stems, and 
every track had been obliterated. 

‘“* How far now?” 

‘** Soon. Soon.” Jato’s point- 
ing hand might have meant a 
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mile ahead or the middle of the 
Sahara. 

Still trending northward, he 
now led on past all that sun 
and rain had left of half a 
hundred homes, past blackened 
hearth-stones, wisps of matting 
and fragments of grass thatch, 
all grey and mouldering, ready 
to crumble at a touch. Dust 
and decay, bleached goat dung, 
a dye-pit silted up. Among 
sherds of earthen water-pots a 
pepper bush grew, its scarlet 
fruit the only brightness. 

Jato stooped to pick some, 
‘*Many peoples before. Now 
all gone to another place.” 

Hamer, impatient, told him 
to go on. 

The boy looked up at him 
wide-eyed. ‘‘ This Dumali,’”’ he 
said. 

Hamer said nothing. In the 
silence the champing of termites 
sounded like the ticking of a 
thousand tiny clocks. He stood 
there, his face empty of all 
expression, his eyes on the point 
where the same wilderness of 
thorn closed in a little way 
ahead. 

Jato was disappointed. “* Not 
good? You not like roons too 
much?’ Then, with sudden 
volubility, as though to make 
amends— Longtimes ago this 
town very fine, they make plenty 
farm, they draw deep sweet 
water. Now only reons. One 
day God wills their well fall 
down like peoples we meet for 
road. So they pick up all house 
and...’ He would have gone 
on, babbling like a guide among 
tourists, only the man was now 
glaring at him in an alarming 
way. 
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From the effort at self-control 
Hamer’s stick kept jerking up 
and down in his hand. Out of 
rage and frustration, out of the 
uprush of words that stuck in 
his throat, only two escaped, 
and they, exploding in the still- 
ness, might have been heard at 
half a mile. 

“Shut up!” he shouted. 
“Shut UP!” 


After blowing steadily since 
dawn the desert wind had 
dropped, and now a white dust 
as fine as bolted flour sank 
slowly earthwards, enshrouding 
everything in a dry, impalpable 
fog. It clogged the air and the 
nostrils that inhaled it with 
the stale smell of a long-empty 
room, it caused trees to appear 
like fantastically-wrought iron 
palings, and made ghosts of the 
two figures walking within its 
pall. In the deeper silence it 
produced, voices were muffled 
to distant echoes of themselves. 
That wind was the wind called 
harmattan, and the dust-fogs it 
brought sometimes lasted for 
days. 

Jato, alert and smiling, 
dropped from a branch of the 
tree where he had been scout- 
ing; he took such atmospheric 
changes as they came. Just 
now he had been badly startled 
—all along he had thought the 
man strange, perhaps even mad 
—but no, he had not been 
afraid. 

* All wind finish. Dust make 
me see nothings,” he announced 
in his easy way, and Hamer, 
jerked out of weariness, asked 


sharply if he meant they were 
lost. 
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The boy grinned confidently. 
“Me, Jato, never lost inside 
this bush. Only careful now 
plenty. You go see.” 

“Don’t keep saying ‘ You go 
see,’ ” Hamer said irritably. 

They went on through the 
trees, never straight, always 
dodging round them. They went 
in the same order as before, 
Jato striding ahead, knife 
jiggling at hip, his bare feet 
padding. They came at length 
to the place of four termite- 
domes, and there for a while 
they rested. 

Hamer shook his water-bottle 
and was dismayed by the shallow 
splash it made. Eleven o’clock. 
If they kept up the pace of the 
outward journey they would be 
back at Ngizmi soon after one. 
So he hoped; but when they 
moved on again, fatigue made 
him walk as though dragging a 
load, and only the fear of losing 
his guide in the mist forced him 
along. This comes of always 
riding, he muttered, unwilling 
at first to admit tha whole 
cause. Later he said, “ Curse 
whisky!” so loudly that Jato 
looked back. 

“Ts too fast? All right, I go 
more slower, now not far too 
much.” After which, he kept 
turning round to be sure that 
Hamer was there. 

The fog thickened, enclosing 
them in a white cocoon, a cone 
of visibility that, like a moving 
spot-light, followed them along. 
Beyond it lay a world whose only 
contact was by way of sound— 
light hoof-taps as a solitary 
gazelle made off, the faint 
musketry of bursting seed-pods. 
Drink-drink-drink cried another 
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yellow-bellied ventriloquist out 
in the mist. No other bird— 
unless raw-headed vultures in 
their loathsomeness count as 
such, 

Where a vile carrion smell 
assailed their nostrils, a flock of 
them rose suddenly like great 
black ashes blown from a fire, 
hovered until they had passed, 
then settled back. Hamer 
turned to look at them and so 
failed to see Jato jump playfully 
over something in his path. It 
was a long, grey snake close- 
coiled in sleep, and he avoided 
stepping on it by leaping aside. 

“You fool! Why didn’t you 
warn me?” Heswore violently, 
his voice a nervous bark. 

Jato looked surprised. “ This 
one not nothing,”’ he said. 

The snake still slumbered. 
Stooping, he seized it by the 


tail, and, in a single movement, 
swung it aloft and broke its back 


against a tree. “ Look!” he 
invited, holding it up by the 
neck while pushing his finger in 
and out of the gaping mouth. 
“No bad tooths. No nothing 
at all.” 

* All right. Go on,” Hamer 
said in a dead-flat tone. 

But Jato, instead of proceed- 
ing, addressed him with grave 
politeness: ‘‘ Excuse. Here I 
go do some business. Soon come 
back.” 

“ Hurry up, then.” And as 
the boy’s upright figure faded 
into the mist, Hamer, glad of a 
chance to rest, slumped down 
with his back to a tree. “ Don’t 
go far,” he called after him, 
suddenly apprehensive, and from 
habit glanced at his watch. 

Some minutes later he looked 
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again. “Jato!” He listened 
intently, peering into the murk. 
There was no reply. 

Ten minutes. “Jato! Jato!” 
he shouted, and now on a note 
of fear. But that was nonsense. 
Why should he run away? He 
stood up, trying to shake off 
the horror of being abandoned 
there in the bush. He began to 
walk slowly in the direction the 
boy had taken, still calling his 
name. Then, recollecting, he 
stopped and looked wildly about 
him. The tree against which 
he had been leaning had dis- 
ap 

He felt himself trembling. 
Sweat, a wet rash, broke out all 
over his body. “Jato!” His 
mouth’s dryness produced a 
ludicrous sound. And when a 
voice close behind him said 
calmly “I come,” relief made 
him stagger as if from a blow. 

Hoarsely, shakily — “‘ Damn 
and blast you! Why didn’t 
you answer when I called ?” 

Jato pointed to a nebulous 
brightness overhead. “Is not 
possible,” he said. 

“* Not possible ! ” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ When 
sun pass middle sky is time for 
second prayer. Man not fit to 
answer when he pray.” 

Hamer had lived among 
Muslims; he might curse their 
placidity, but knew there was 
nothing more to be said. In 
reckless anger he drank what 
remained of the water and flung 
the bottle away. Jato picked 
it up. They set off again. 

As they went, Hamer was 
thinking—He brought no water, 
didn’t need to, has drunk nothing 
all day, yet he goes hopping 
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along as spry as can be. Used 
to think I was tough, but now 
I’ve got the shakes in my knees. 
Past one o’clock. Oan’t be more 
than a mile, and a mile’s about 
my limit. I’m cross-eyed from 
looking at criss-crossing trees. 
And the mist—is it- thicker, or 
is that my eyesight? Damn the 
boy, he’s getting too far ahead 
again. 

* Jato! How much farther?” 

** Not far too much.” 

“Hell. How far is that?” 

Jato considered; he did not 
want to make a mistake. “ Is 
far small, not far plenty. You 
go see.” 

Hamer came close behind him. 
“Say that again,” he said 
savagely, “ and you'll get a kick 
on the bottom you won’t forget.” 

Jato might in fact have been 
kicked ; for he spun round in- 
stantly, his eyes showing white 
all round as he stared down 
at Hamer’s boots. He backed 
away, visibly trembling, as one 
might from a poisonous snake 
about to strike. 

Hamer also stepped back. 
‘“ No, you don’t! Drop it!” 

Absurdly they faced each 
other, the man and the boy— 
two figures theatrically poised, 
thrown on the mist’s white 
screen. It was as if each held 
an end of a wire stretched taut 
between them, for both were 
afraid. 

** Come on, hand it over.” 

Only then was Jato aware that 
his hand, reaching back in- 
stinctively, had grasped the hilt 
of his knife. He let go at once. 
His expression changed swiftly 
to more abject fright. ‘“ No, 
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please. Not mean that. No 
mean nothings,” he stammered. 
** Just I fear plenty.” 

Hamer advanced a pace. So 
it was “ please” again, was it ? 
That was better. “Come on, 
give me that knife.” But when 
the boy continued to edge away, 
he did not follow; he was, he 
could see, on the point of flight. 

The tension between them 
snapped. ‘“ All right, keep it,’’ 
Hamer said tamely. ‘“ But no 
more monkey tricks, mind.” 

For some time after that, 
no word passed between them. 
While the man lagged wearily, 
the boy, subdued, addressed 
himself silently in his native 
tongue—Here is a man who is 
bad like shaitan; take care, 
Jato, mind what you say and 
do. To run away and leave him 
to die in the bush, that might be 
as God willed, but would it be 
wise ? There could be trouble 
and you the one to be blamed. 
Better perhaps to remain, how- 
ever bad he may be. Bad, yes— 
but also a fool. So many 
questions. How near? How 
far? And whenever you stop 
to make sure of the way .. . 

Just then Hamer, alarmed at 
a slight delay, barked out the 
very question, and Jato, a little 
emboldened by his thoughts, 
replied: “Is all right, please. 
But you keep saying we lose the 
road, soon I think I not know it.” 

How the devil does he do it? 
Hamer wondered. No track, 
nothing but crooked trees. Sup- 
pose he really is lost and won’t 
admit it? Having no bush- 
craft, Hamer recognised none 
of the places they passed, could 
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not know they were now three 
miles from the village. 

Jato continued to meditate— 
I think perhaps he is mad. Not 
majnun like those whom God 
favours, but with some strange 
madness of white men. Dumali. 
Why must he go to Dumali? 
Only a madman would travel 
so far just to get angry. And 
you, Jato my friend, what do 
you get for your trouble? Will 
he pay what he promised? 
Four shillings. Much can be 
bought for that—a goat, a short 
gown or @ cap with a tassel, a 
hundred kola-nuts packed among 
leaves in a basket. So many 
things. God grant he has not 
forgotten. 

He glanced back at the man 
plodding behind him ; just now 
he looked peaceable enough. 
Presently he would remind him. 

But Hamer’s mind was not at 
peace. Fatigue and the day’s 
frustrations had produced in 
him @ nervous tension like taut 
elastic. By keeping his anger 
from turning in upon himself, 
he forced it to fly outwards. 
He thought—What’s he up to, 
looking round like that? You 
never can tell what goes on in 
a nigger’s head. There he goes 
again. And I'll bet he’s laugh- 
ing. Get the white man 
scared — comic business with 
snake—leave him to sweat in 
the bush—ha! bloody funny! 
And Dunamari? A sixteen-mile 
slog and all for nothing. No, 
not for nothing. He’s got me 
dead - beat and expects to be 
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paid for it. Must have known 
there was nothing I'd want to 
see at Dumali.... 

It was then that Jato half- 
turned and timidly put his 
question: “The present you 
go give me—I think you not 
forget it?” 

He saw Hamer coming at 
him, tried to leap aside, and 
was knocked on to hands and 
knees by a shattering kick from 
behind. His mouth an O of 
speechless fright, he cast one 
white look over his shoulder. 
Then he ran—was blotted from 
sight in the mist as though a 
curtain had fallen. 

He ran on, swerving among 
the trees, heading unerringly for 
home. Once he stopped to 
listen, but heard no shout or 
sound of pursuit. Once he 
nearly turned back, but fear 
drove him on. It would be all 
right. It must be. He might 
not be able to find the place 
where he had left him, but they 
would beat drums in the village; 
the man would hear them and 
come. Later, when he looked 
at the blade of his knife, he 
remembered only a goat he had 
skinned. 

What had been a sharp spasm 
was now an intolerable pain. 
Hamer, standing where the boy 
had left him, looked down at a 
foot pierced through from instep 
to heel; at blood, as it welled 
from his boot, being drunk by 
the thirsty ground. Trying to 
take a step forward, he knew 
he was hopelessly lamed. 
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BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C, A, HENNIKER, D.S.0., 0.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


DEAR ‘ MAGA,’ 


Sometimes I have written 
to you as one in authority, 
telling of the cares of office, 
or the joys and worries of 
responsibility. Today I have 
no authority, few worries, and 
little responsibility. Perhaps 
you think I have been cashiered. 
If so, you are mistaken, for I 
am on @ course: in statu 
pupillari, so to speak. 

It is great fun being on a 
course. Some people seem to 
go on lots of courses, but not so 
I. I do not know exactly how 
I came to be detailed for this 
one; but I expect it was fixed 
up on what the bureaucrats call 
a “low level.”’ Probably the 
Staff Captain arranged it with 
my adjutant over the telephone. 
I expect a conversation rather 
like this occurred :— 

Staff Captain. Look! Laddie, 

d’you think your colonel 


would like to go on a course 
at A.B.O.D.E. ? 


Adjutant. Couldn’t say. What 
does A.B.O.D.E. stand for ? 
Staff Captain. The E. stands 
for establishment. The rest 


is Top Secret. I couldn’t 
tell you on the telephone. 
Adjutant. Shall I ask him ? 
Staff Captain. No; because 
he'll have to go anyway. 
We've been told to send an 
officer not below the rank 
of brigadier, but there’s no 


brigadier available and your 
boss is the next senior. 


So in due time a letter came 
from headquarters detailing me 
for a course, and commending 
my attention to an Army Council 
Instruction. 

Army Council Instructions (or 
A.0.L.8) are presumably some 
of the fruits of the deliberations 
of the Army Council. They 
cover a fabulous range of in- 
terests. On the one hand you 
have concise instructions on how 
and when you should wear a 
sword ; at the other end of the 
scale you have learned essays 
that form a basis for argument 
with the Paymaster on travelling 
expenses. Within these limits 
come many other A.O.I.s, in- 
cluding one telling. you how to 
go on a course at A.B.O.D.E. 
The adjutant turned it up for 
me. It left little to chance. I 
saw I was to take neither a dog 
nor @ batman, and that golf, 
tennis, and swimming would be 
available. And it told me how 
to get there and when to arrive; 
and, being a law-abiding officer, 
I did as I was bidden and here 
I am. 

We are twenty students on 
this course, a mixed bag of 
sailors, soldiers and airmen, and 
one civil servant from the 
Treasury. The civil servant has 
come more or less by accident. 
He should be on the next course, 
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and there has been a lot of 
excitement about him—as when 
a customer finds a stone in a 
mince-pie at a restaurant. How- 
ever, his presence has been ex- 
plained and he is to remain with 
us throughout our course. This 
is excellent; for most service 
officers regard civil servants 
as schoolboys do the differential 
calculus, but when you find a 
civil servant who can do a long- 
arm balance on the corner of the 
billiard table (as ours can) you 
take a more charitable view of 
the species. 

Last night I showed him how 
to blow fire out of his mouth. 
It is quite simple. You take 
about half a sherry glass of 
paraffin in your mouth. Then 
you hold a lighted match at 
arm’s length and project the 
paraffin towards it in a thin 
spray. This makes a tongue of 
flame two or three yards long. 
There are important safety 
precautions. First, it is best to 
do it in the Mess garden ; for if 
you do it in the ante-room you 
may set fire to the curtains. 
Secondly, you must use paraffin. 
@nce I used the fuel you put 
in a cigarette lighter and it 
burnt my moustache and eye- 
brows. And if you try with 
petrol you will probably blow 
up. Avoid petrol. Besides, it 
tastes bad. 

I tell you this merely to 
emphasise the fact that when 
officers are on courses they are 
apt to revert to the schoolboy 
type. Indeed, as we sit at our 
lessons we are all tempted to 
behave like schoolboys. I think 
the sailors are even more inclined 
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this way than the soldiers. 
Sailors are a strange mixture of 
sage and schoolboy. Even a 
Sub-Lieutenant is undaunted by 
the most complicated inter- 
national embroglio ; and even a 
Captain expects to be ticked off 
by the Admiral because some- 
one has hung up the washing 
wrongly. 

All of us, however, have the 
same temptation to fall asleep 
during lectures after lunch ; but 
the Group Oaptain in whose 
syndicate I am (the students are 
divided into four syndicates of 
five) has divulged a technique 
whereby he can keep awake. 
Moisten your finger with your 
tongue and then rub your eye- 
lids. The moisture on your 
eyelids cools them and makes 
them less inclined to shut in 
slumber. Another method is to 
drink water for lunch ; but that 
is like the questions in the tripos 
which should only be attempted 
by those hoping to get first-class 
honours. 

Talking of syndicates reminds 
me that in our syndicate we 
have an inter-service agreement 
whereby the soldiers answer the 
sea and air questions, the sailors 
the land and air questions, and 
the airmen do the land and sea 
ones. The sea questions are the 
easiest. An answer that seems 
to floor every Questioner who 
asks, ‘‘ What would you, as the 
naval commander, do?” is :— 

“ Pipe all hands to action 
stations, sir.” 

This gives the sailor alongside 
you time to scribble a brief for 
you as syndicate spokesman. 
And, joking apart, this seems a 
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key to the attitude of mind of 
the three services and the re- 
actions of their officers to un- 
expected problems. 

Perhaps I had better explain. 

Basically, the soldier pro- 
gresses at two and a half miles 
an hour. By the time he has 
arrived at his destination he 
and his men are hot, tired, dusty, 
and thirsty. Unless everything 
is ready for his reception, there 
is untold discomfort (though not 
disaster) while the camp site is 
prepared. To avoid all this, 
the soldier makes infinite 
preparation before he starts, 
sending advance parties to pitch 
tents, light fires, cook the dinner 
and so on. Thus, you may say, 
the soldier is constitutionally 
addicted to planning. Having 
been brought up from Shop and 
Sandhurst days to this sort of 
thing, he becomes far-sighted, 
prudent, and often cautious. In 
fact, he looks before he leaps. 

The airman, on the other 
hand, makes no preparations 
for his arrival. He flies from 
one airfield to another, far above 
the toil and dust of this earth 
of ours, carrying only a tooth- 
brush. At the far end, the run- 
way will be ready for him, the 
ground organisation (all belong- 
ing to somebody else) will receive 
and tend his aeroplane, while 
the Mess will provide for his 
bodily wants. He does not even 
have to take a bedding-roll, as 
the soldier does. Everything is 
provided down to sheets and 
a pillow-case. It is a happy, 
carefree progress—provided, of 
course, that nothing goes wrong 
on the way. 
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But if all is not ready when he 
arrives, it is probably too late 
to do anything about it. The 
point of no return has been 
passed. All the airman can 
do is to exercise extraordinary 
dexterity, and rely upon a com- 
bination of skill and luck to save 
his life. 

The consequence is that the 
airman instinctively expects 
that someone else will have 
organised a reception committee. 
It is out of character for him to 
do it for himself. As a corollary, 
it follows that if he has any 
doubts about whether the re- 
ception committee has, in fact, 
done its job or not, he is very 
reluctant to begin. In short, 
then, the airman instinctively 
leaps before he looks; but if 
he does happen to look and 
dislikes what he sees, it takes a 
deal of pushing to make him 
leap. And I, for one, don’t 
blame him. 

Now the sailor is quite differ- 
ent. He sails majestically across 
the world with his bed, his 
breakfast, and all the machinery 
of his profession at his elbow. 
He need not worry much about 
his reception at the far end. 
If all is not ready for him, he 
simply ‘* pipes hands to dinner,”’ 
while he considers what to do 
next. Perhaps he fires a broad- 
side, or “ makes a signal to the 
Admiralty’ on the other side 
of the globe. Moré likely he 
relies upon his own masterful 
ability. So, taken by and large, 
the sailor need not look before 
he leaps, and even his leaping 
is done in one of His Majesty’s 
ships. 
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Thus officers of the fighting 
services get each a different 
attitude of mind. ‘Treasury 
officials no doubt get one too, 
though it would be wrong to 
judge them by our one repre- 
sentative here; but it might 
be correct to say that Napoleon 
did not have the Treasury 
official in mind when he dubbed 
us @ nation of shopkeepers. 
The Treasury official has little 
in common with the shopkeeper. 
The shopkeeper puts all he 
has in the window, hoping 
you will enter and buy. The 
Treasury keeps what it has, 
tucked away in deep vaults, 
hoping you will not see it and 
want it. Some people say that 
too many people know today 
what a lot there is really in the 
vaults. That makes the Treas- 
ury official more cautious than 
ever. But when he can do a 
long-arm balance on the corner 
of the billiard table we must 
forgive him everything. 

All this leads to the next 
speculation. Oan you recognise 
the officers of the different 
services by their appearance? 
At first, one is inclined to 
say “yes”; but now I am 
not so sure. Take, for in- 
stance, my Own experience on 
the Sunday evening that the 
course assembled. Two weather- 
beaten warriors deep in conver- 
sation came into the ante-room. 
Both were clean shaven. One 
had black, bushy eyebrows with 
@ cadaverous cast of counten- 
ance. The other had a round, 
reddish face with sandy hair. 
Both wore plain clothes, and 
I defy anyone to place them. 
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“ Perhaps,” I thought, “ I shall 
be able to tell when I hear what 
they are sa ” 

They came closer to where I 
was sitting. 

“ My dear chap,” the cadaver- 
ous warrior was saying, “I 
always use a mop!” 

Speaking of mops prompts 
another thought on the subject 
of courses. In almost every walk 
of life today you have to wash-up 
at least one meal a day—usually 
more. Even cabinet ministers, 
I am told, have to wash up. 
And dentists and surgeons, who 
live by the skill of their hands, 
often start the day by cleaning 
the grate, polishing the boots, 
and heaving the coals. Indeed, 
they arrive at work partly ex- 
hausted ; but not so those on 
courses. On courses, your poor 
wife is left at home to do all 
these things unaided. The care- 
free bread-winner, departed on 
@ course, has no domestic duties. 
A batman calls him, very likely 
too late to get more than a few 
minutes in which to gobble his 
breakfast, but none the less he 
is called; and throughout the 
day meals are put before him 
regularly to eat or discard at his 
whim. 

A course is thus something of 
a holiday. But it is occasionally 
spoilt by an examination at the 
end ; or (worse still) a report on 
the student’s work. As 
become more senior these things 
become more rare. I do not 
think we shall have them at the 
end of this course. This course 
is a gentlemanly affair. I only 
have one criticism. They show 
us films. And they show them 
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at ten o’clock in the morning. 
That really is depraved. 

Not that we passively watch 
films or listen to lectures all 
day: far from it, we have 
to work too. We even have 
to think. Sometimes we do 
** schemes.” 

A scheme, for the benefit of 
the layman, is the solution to 
a teehnical military problem 
written out in great detail ; 
with maps, sketches, annexures, 
and appendices pinned to the 
end of it. It is what one 
imagines a “ Blue Print for 
Victory ’’ would look like if one 
ever tries to picture such a 
thing. We are given these prob- 
lems on a Wednesday, and we 
have to hand them back to the 
teachers on Monday morning. 
There are several ways of doing 
them. You can go away till 
Sunday evening and then sit up 
all night madly writing, drawing, 
and producing a very bad scheme. 
Or you can do it the other way 
round, working all Wednesday 
and far into the night to get 
away on a long week-end on 
Thursday. 

In our syndicate we steer a 
middle course. Our syndicate 
leader, the Group Captain (he 
has black, handle-bar mous- 
taches), parcels out the work. 
To one he gives the task of 
secretary, or, a8 you might say, 
editor ; for it is his job to collect 
the work of the others and make 
it into a tidy whole. To an- 
other, usually the Nautic, for 
he is an expert artist, he gives 
the task of making the illustra- 
tions. Then to each of the 
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others he gives some task that 
he deems suitable. He is not 
quite the dictator that this 
description suggests. He is more 
like the master of a trencher-fed 
pack of harriers. All hunt the 
hare, but not all the same one. 
But, by and large, he gets the 
pack to the first covert and 
collects most of them in the 
evening when the day is done. 

In this way we usually get 
our individual work finished by 
mid-day on Saturday, so that we 
may go away for the week-end, 
leaving the secretary to edit and 
produce our solution. 

In the last scheme we did, a 
question arose of how you get 
traffic across a wide tidal estuary 
while ships still use the water- 
way. This was thought to be 
up my street, and I was left to 
produce a rough drawing to 
illustrate how it would be done. 

I drew a floating bridge with 
a “cut” in it, and what is called 
a “tidal ramp” at each end. 
The Treasury perked up his ears 
at the word “ramp.” I think 
he suspected some method of 
defrauding the Inland Revenue 
or doing a deal of astronomical 
proportions on the Black Market. 
However, I allayed his fears ; 
and portrayed the floating 
bridge, with a road approach to 
it resting on the mud at low 
water and floating at high water. 
This is a tidal ramp. 

A difficulty always arises when 
you draw a tidal ramp, because 
the tide only rises and falls 
(say) twenty feet, whereas it 
approaches or recedes (say) a 
hundred yards. Consequently, 
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if the scale permits you to see 
the twenty feet without a magni- 
fying glass, the hundred yards 
overflows the paper—and the 
next sheet too usually. The 
conventional way of overcoming 
this difficulty is to indicate 
height on a larger scale than 
distance. In this way your 
twenty feet rise and fall of tide 
may be about one inch, and your 
hundred yards of tidal ramp 
only ten inches or a foot: all on 
one sheet of paper. 

I included the rough sketch 
of this work with the rest of my 
share of the scheme and handed 
it in to the Nautic who happened 
to be editor, adding as I did so— 

“Tf you can spare the time, 
you might like to hot up my 
drawing of the tidal ramp.” 

Left to himself over the week- 
end the Nautic set about beauti- 


fying our scheme in a big way. 
He re-drew the tidal ramp, 
making a Royal Academy job 


of it. But he has an impish 
mind. He drew a double-decker 
motor bus going over the tidal 
ramp; and because of the dif- 
ference of the vertical and 
horizontal seales, the wheels 
became elliptical, the bus became 
twice as high as it was long, and 
the face of the driver so long 
and thin that it bore every sign 
of apprehension. Even the sun, 
put in at the top right-hand 
corner, looked more glum than 
effulgent. The redeeming 
feature of the Nautic’s work was 
the sheet of paper that acted as 
a@ cover for the wad of papers 
that comprised our scheme. It 
looked like a modern version of 
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the Bayeux Tapestry, with tanks 
and ships and aeroplanes all in 
heraldic attitudes. 

The Directing Staff—military 
for teachers—have not yet re- 
turned our scheme with their 
comments. The matter is, there- 
fore, sub judice, and I had better 
write no more about it. 

What becomes of us all when 
the course is over? Some will 
disperse to practise for years and 
years what they have learnt on 
the course. Others will never 
think about these things again. 
Once I attended a course which 
very nearly led to my early 
demise. It was a weapon train- 
ing course; and it took me ten 
years and a World War to live 
itdown. Year after year, having 
qualified as a weapon training 
instructor, it was my let to 
organise one of the most lethal 
pastimes of the military vocation 
—the Officers’ Annual Revolver 
Shooting. 

Revolvers and pistols are 
notoriously dangerous weapons. 
They are easily handled and too 
easily pointed the wrong way. 
If you are not careful you may 
put a shot into your own toe, 
and in the excitement of a rapid 
practice, when trying to fire 
many rounds in a short time, 
almost anything may happen. 

On one occasion, a8 a captain, 
I was putting the subalterns 
through their revolver shooting. 
Four of them were in a line on 
the firing point, with me standing 
behind them to control the 
mechanism that would make 


their targets appear for a short 
exposure. 
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I pulled the lever and four 
targets appeared. The firers 
raised their revolvers and pulled 
the triggers. Numbers one, two, 
and three were going what might 
be called “ great guns”; but 
number four was in difficulty— 
nothing was happening. 

Suddenly he turned round, 
pointing his revolver into the 
pit of my stomach. 

“T don’t know what’s gone 
wrong with this thing,” he said. 
“I keep pulling the trigger like 
this” (he demonstrated), “ but 
nothing happens.” 

An eye-witness tells me that 
I replied— 

“ That is very lucky.” 

In fact I have seldom been 
more alarmed. 

Finally, if you learn nothing 
else on a course, you hear all 
kinds of stories. Here is one 
straight from the R.A.F. It is 
called ‘‘The Pilot Officer and the 
Psychiatrist.” 

A Pilot Officer went to see a 
psychiatrist, who explained to 
him that he must be prepared to 
answer certain questions. The 
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Pilot Officer said he understood, 
and the following conversation 
ensued :— 


Psychiatrist. Suppose I were 
to cut off one of your ears, 
what would happen ? 

Pilot Officer. Well, it would 
hurt like hell and bleed, 
and be very messy and all 
that. 

Psychiatrist. Quite right. And 
suppose I were to cut off 
your other ear as well, what 
would happen ? 

Pilot Officer. I 
blind. 

Psychiatrist. Come, come, 
now, my boy. What do 
you mean: you'd be blind 
if I cut off your ears ? 

Pilot Officer. I should be blind. 
I'd have nothing to hang 
my glasses on to. 


should be 


And now, having recited that, 
it is quite time I brought this 
letter to a close. Good washing- 
up to you! And use a mop! 


Yours ever, 
M. ©. A. H. 





THE SNOW-LEDGE ON THE DK. 


BY STEPHEN ASHENDEN. 


THis is a story of a journey 
in south Turkey to the remotest 
parts of the Taurus range; of 
how we came to choose the 
place, and of the adventure we 
had there. 

Originally there were four 
people in the party, and we had 
a date to meet on 6th October 
in the ancient town of Ossarea 
(now Kayseri). Three of us 
were to arrive by express from 
Istanbul. The fourth member 
of the group was coming in 
from the eastern provinces of 
Turkey, after a long and audaci- 
ous journey through the Russian 
and Persian border areas. This 
was Pauline Espir, whose soli- 
tary trip from Rize to Van was 
the first of its kind ever to be 
undertaken by a lone girl. 

Owing to an unfortunate series 
of accidents, the two other 
Istanbul members of the party 
were forced at the last moment 
to drop out, and it was im- 
possible to get into touch with 
Pauline to inform her. After a 
good deal of hesitation, and 
after missing the express, I 
eventually decided to chance 
things and fly down to Kayseri 
in the hope that it would still 
be possible to carry out the 
original plan. So I booked 
@ passage on the plane of 
7th October. 

Up to then we had been 
having unbroken summer in 
Istanbul, but the dawn of 7th 


October was forbiddingly grey. 
My outside thermometer showed 
a startling drop in tempera- 
ture, and masses of cloud were 
pouring down from the Black 
Sea before a wind that set the 
waves foaming on the Bosphorus. 
There was even some doubt 
about the plane leaving, but 
@ reassuring signal came in 
from Ankara and we took off 
from Istanbul airport about 
8.30 A.M. 

An hour and forty minutes of 
flying takes one from Istanbul 
across the mountains and forests 
and plateaux of Anatolia to 
the high capital city of Ankara. 
Here I changed aircraft and 
boarded the Kayseri plane. 

We were still among the con- 
crete runways and tidy archi- 
tecture of the capital, but as 
soon as I stepped into the other 
plane I had an elated feeling, 
as if some adventure lay ahead 
and the trappings of civilised 
life were being left behind. In- 
stead of business men in smart 
suits, these passengers looked 
leaner and harder; they had 
tanned and leathery features 
that spoke of a life under the 
hot suns and wind - whipped 
blizzards of the eastern plateau. 
Some had peasant coats on, and 
two wore fur caps. It was a 
different world. 

Kayseri was swathed in cloud, 
and we bumped down on to a 
landing- strip that looked and 
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felt like a field. As I stepped 
out of the plane a gust of wind 
as cold as if it had just left 
Siberia nearly tore my coat 
away. The lower slopes of the 
Erciyas Dagh (Mt. Argeaus) 
were all smothered in new snow, 
and the only pleasant sight to 
meet the eye was Pauline’s 
cheerful figure striding up, which 
told me that the cable I had 
sent to the Chief of Police 
in Kayseri had been safely 
delivered to her. 

She was very surprised to 
find me alone, but agreed to 
going through with our plans, 
come weal come woe. And 
after all, the idea had been ours, 
or rather mine. Ever since she 
came to Turkey three years 
before, Pauline had wanted to 
climb Ararat, that mountain of 
mysterious appeal, remote and 
difficult to approach, sealed by 
cordons of military zones, and 
greater than anything in the 
Alps, with its clear slope rising 
14,500 feet above the plateau 
in one huge sweep from the 
orchards of Igdir to the icy cone 
of its summit. But when finally 
she got permission to visit the 
region, lack of time and the 
absence of a climbing companion 
made it impossible to achieve 
the dream of being the first 
woman up there. Starting from 
Istanbul, Ararat would demand 
« full three weeks’ holiday ; so 
I had countered by proposing 
the Demirkazik. 

Demirkazik is the queen of 
the Taurus range, and soars, 
like a great battering-ram, or 
pile, over 12,000 feet into the 
skies of southern Turkey. In 
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fact, the word ‘ Demirkazik’ 
means just that—‘Iron Pile,’ 
and the name had always exer- 
cised a strange fascination over 
me. So far as I knew, only four 
ascents, and all of them in 
summer, had so far been made. 
1950 seemed a good year to 
start a new enterprise, and the 
DK, a8 we called it, would be 
quite an adventure. Pauline 
had accepted it as a worthy 
second-best to Ararat. 

There was a day and a half 
to wait before we could continue 
our journey to the Taurus, and 
we wandered round the old 
walls of Orsarea, looking at the 
Hittite remains and browsing 
in the Turkish market, with one 
eye always cocked on the 
weather. It remained bitterly 
cold—in a most unseasonable 
manner—and clouds veiled the 
Argeaus, so that we never saw 
much beyond the foothills. At 
last, on the evening of 8th 
October, the sky cleared and we 
went to bed at 9 P.M. with more 
hopeful feelings. Four hours 
later we were up again and 
packing equipment to catch 
the 2.07 A.M. train to Nigde. 
Besides the normal kit I had 
my ice axe and a hundred-foot 
length of nylon rope, as well as 
three sleeping-bags and a string- 
bag full of food. 

The train was packed with 
soldiers and incredibly dirty. 
We did not sleep. Eventually 
dawn came over the Anatolian 
plateau, and we saw a cold, 
remote sky of ethereal green, 
deepening to gold and then to 
orange, behind the distant snowy 
shapes of the Taurus peaks. 
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The ground was frozen hard, 
and the sparse bushes carried 
haloes of hoar frost. 

We came to Nigde in the 
brightness of early morning, 
and found a porter to carry our 
bags up from the railway station 
to the Selcuk walls and minarets 
of the town. Our arrival caused 
@ sensation at the local eating- 
house, which was named, gaily 
enough, “‘ Restaurant of Spring.” 
With ravenous appetites we got 
out the bacon I had brought 
from Istanbul and ordered a 
right royal breakfast. Pauline 
invaded the kitchen and made 
the bacon and eggs herself, 
over a@ range of wood-fires and 
in an atmosphere of thick smoke. 
The cook inquired what the 
strangely striped fatty meat was, 
and we had to tell him in a 
slightly diffident manner, using 
the phraseology proper to such 
an explanation, “It is, if you'll 
excuse our mentioning the fact, 
pig-flesh.” 

After breakfast we went to 
call on the Vali, or Governor, of 
the province of Nigde. Although 
the town has only about 11,000 
inhabitants, it is the capital of 
a large province. A Vali is 
an extremely important official, 
and his powers are very wide. 
Pauline always believed in going 
to the top. 

The Vali gave us an affable 
welcome, and after initial cour- 
tesies he inquired how we were 
proposing to get to the Demir- 
kazik. This was just the open- 
ing we were awaiting. There 
was no way that we knew of 
except a somewhat dubious track 
about forty miles long, which 
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was said to be unmotorable. 
After making sure we really 
wanted to get to the remote 
township of Camardi, not far 
from the base of the Demirkazik, 
the Vali despatched one of his 
officers to round up all the 
lorry-drivers and busmen who 
might be going near there. 
Eventually one ragged and 
trembling driver was marched 
in, aghast at being summoned 
to the Vali’s office. The Vali 
said, ‘“‘Where are you going?” 
and the driver mentioned some 
other village, to which the Vali 
replied, “ You will take these 
people to QGamardi, and they 
will pay you three liras each ” 
(about 8s.). That was all. No 
argument. The driver retired 
bowing. 

The old rattle-trap of a bus 
was supposed to leave at eleven, 
but at the last moment the 
Kaymakam (or Mayor) of 
QGamardi decided that he would 
travel with us, and kept the 
assembled busfal of people wait- 
ing two and a half hours while 
he had his lunch and chatted 
with his friends. 

The road to Camardi is appall- 
ing. Most of the time we 
seemed to be wandering up 
trackless hillsides or weaving in 
and out of boulders across open 
country. At every small village 
there was a lengthy halt while 
“His Highness” the Kaymakam 
held court, in regal manner, 
with everyone bowing and scrap- 
ing before him. Finally, after 
many hours of jolts, bangs, and 
creaks, which sometimes made 
one think the bus would fall 
altogether to pieces, we topped 
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a rise and saw before us, mira- 
culously revealed, a huge wall 
of mountains, with jagged peaks 
sawing at the sky, and snows 
stained faintly pink in the even- 
ing light. It was one of those 
moments which impress by find- 
ing the watcher unprepared for 
them. We recognised the Demir- 
kazik at once from the -photo- 
graphs we had seen. There it 
was with its great northern 
precipices in frigid shade, and 
lofty towers and battlements 
guarding the west face. It was 
@ sight to quicken any climber’s 
heart. And the weather was 
clear. 

Day changed into night, and 
we descended to the valley at 
the base of the mountains. The 
Kaymakam stopped the bus at 
a point near a village called 
Qukur Bag, and said that while 
we would be welcome at Camardi 
we should get off here because 
it was nearer to the peaks. We 
unfolded stiffened limbs and 
hobbled out. I was particularly 
pleased to leave the bus because 
@ stray spring had come through 
the seat, and the coil had been 
engaged in boring a hole through 
my trousers for the last hour or 
more, 

Two or three peasants also 
going to QCukur Bag left the bus, 
and the Kaymakam gave orders 
to the senior of them, a man 
called Abdullah Aygiin, that. 
we were to be properly looked 
after. The village was on the 
other side of the Giirgiin Su 
valley, across a thirty-foot river, 
and Abdullah bawled into the 
night for “animals” to come 
over and get us. After some 
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minutes we heard bells, and a 
troop of donkeys appeared out 
of the darkness. Bags and 
equipment were loaded up, and 
we set off down a steep path to 
the sound of rushing waters. 
The passage of the river filled 
me with apprehension. There 
are pleasanter forms of enter- 
tainment than crossing a torrent 
on a donkey in the night, 
especially when you are carrying 
a heavy rucksack ; but Pauline, 
clutching her new Contax to 
her bosom, did not seem to 
mind a bit. 

We arrived at the village 
about half-past seven, and were 
immediately ushered by Abdul- 
lah into the principal’s house. 
This was composed of a single 
room with an earth floor covered 
by home-spun rugs, and no 


furniture except a number of 


cushions round the sides. A 
dim tallow lamp supplied an 
uncertain light. It was obvi- 
ously the correct thing to remove 
one’s shoes, and Pauline and 
I padded across in stockinged 
feet towards a couple of cushions 
where we were asked to sit. 
Practically the whole village 
crowded in to gaze at us with 
unconcealed astonishment, even 
some of the women and chil- 
dren. These, however, had to 
remain standing, and they were 
very quickly shooed out, some 
with cuffs on the head ; as were 
also the young men. No one 
was allowed to address us except 
the elders, who welcomed us 
with an ornate courtesy that 
taxed even Pauline’s remark- 
able knowledge of Turkish idiom 
to find the suitable rejoinders. 
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We were plied with innumer- 
able questions, and almost the 
first one was, ‘“‘ What is your rank 
and what salary do you earn?” 
Pauline said she was a woman 
official of a foreign embassy, 
with pay that was “ not fixed,” 
while I was a business man 
whose yearly profits were “ un- 
certain.”’ We were asked which 
of us was “stronger at reading 
and writing,” and had to reply 
that our attainments in these 
difficult arts were approximately 
equal. At last, when we agreed 
that we should like to eat, a 
three-legged stool was brought in 
and turned upside down. On 
this our friend Abdullah put a 
tray, and we were offered sickly 
sweet warm milk, apples, and 
wafer-thin flaps of very salt, wet 
bread, rolled out rather like 
pancakes a foot in diameter. 
It was not an easy meal to cope 


with, and hardly the best food 
for a major physical effort on 


the morrow. I thought long- 
ingly of the string-bag, but we 
felt it would be impolite to do 
anything about it. 

Our day had started at 1 A.m., 
and we were half asleep from 
wéariness ; but it was only with 
difficulty that we got our hosts 
to realise that what we wanted 
more than anything else was a 
place to go to bed. 

Meanwhile arrangements had 
been made for Abdullah’s 
brother, Neget Aygiin, to call 
the next morning at 6.15 with 
donkeys and take us as far as 
possible on our way. Everyone 
had well-meant advice to give 
about routes, and Neget said he 
would show us where the German 
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climbers had started from some 
years previously. I did not care 
much for this idea, because 
Edward Peck of the Alpine 
Olub had written to tell me 
that they spent thirty-two hours 
getting up the south-west ridge. 
The best plan seemed to be to 
make a careful reconnaissance 
by daylight and go straight 
ahead by our own route while 
the good weather lasted. 

We were taken to another 
village house to sleep. Once 
again, an earth floor, covered 
by a few rugs. There were two 
mattresses with coverlets laid 
on either side of a mud fire- 
place where a blaze of twigs 
crackled cheerfully. The sight 
was balm to our tired eyes, and 
after shooing away some curious 
hangers-on we pulled out a 
couple of the sleeping-bags and 
lost no time piling into them. 

I was up at dawn the next 
day, and roused a lethargic 
Pauline just in time to get her 
out before a whole crowd of 
villagers came trooping in, in- 
cluding Abdullah, and a certain 
Mustafa Giiler, who owned the 
house where we had slept. Mus- 
tafa was a dignified man, with 
aquiline features and a mous- 
tache, and he was obviously 
held in great esteem by the 
village. He looked a little re- 
proachfully at the sleeping-bags 
and remarked, “ You need have 
no fear of bugs or lice in my 
house. I am a widower, and 
there has been no wife or 
children here to make dirt for 
the last fourteen years.” I was 
to remember this sentence with 
peculiar force on the following 
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evening, but thought little of 
it at the time. 

Abdullah put twigs in the 
fireplace and soon had a fire 
going. We were given very 
sweet hot tea, and more of 
that atrocious ‘bread.’ Pauline 
showed wonderful composure, 
but I was anxious to get away, 
and rapidly losing all patience 
with the overpowering matutinal 
courtesies of which we were 
being made the object. To 
fritter away in this manner the 
hallowed minutes which follow 
dawn seemed little short of 
sacrilege. Eventually Neget and 
his donkeys arrived, a whole 
hour late. 

It was 7.15 and the sun was 
high. But at last, at long last, 
we were off and going to climb 
the DK. The morning was 
frosty, but radiantly fine—and 
the sky was blue, almost violet 
in its clearness. Not a twig 
stirred. We crossed a ridge 
with poplars on the crest; and 
there it was ahead of us—a 
vast pile of rock leaping into 
the sky, buttress over buttress 
and tower on tower, silhouetted 
sharply against the eastern skies. 

The donkeys were laden with 
my big rucksack, Pauline’s ruck- 
sack, the string-bag, and—tell 
it not in Gath—a Foreign Office 
bag stuffed with the three 
sleeping-bags. Neget and his 
little son prodded the donkeys, 
and we made a fair pace. 

The way led over gentle slopes 
and rolling country, with the 
DK face ever looming closer in 
front of us. The nearer we got, 
the less steep and pointed it 
looked, until finally the upper- 
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most towers began to settle 
down behind their humbler 
brethren. Before this happened 
I called a halt and spent many 


’ minutes searching the rocks with 


my binoculars. Eventually I 
decided on a route leading up 
the wide shallow gully, broken 
by many subsidiary clefts and 
couloirs, which takes up most 
of the west face of the mountain. 
This way had an advantage in 
that we would be able to take 
the donkeys up pretty high. 
Pauline agreed with the choice, 
and after laments from the 
donkey-driver, whose conserva- 
tive heart was fixed on the 
‘Alman Effendiler’ and their 
south-west ridge, we continued 
on our way. 

There was a ravine to cross, 
and beyond that the first rocks 
of the DK, forming a small 
escarpment on our right. At 
the base of the rocks was a 
spring of ice-cold clear water 
and a few late flowers. We sat 
and drank—feeling already far 
from the world in the thinner 
air of the heights, above the 
trees and out of sight of all 
human things. 

An hour later, after out- 
flanking the rock escarpment, 
we had reached the highest 
tongue of earth leading into the 
heart of the DK. It was 11.15 
and my altimeter showed a 
height of 8650 feet—about four 
thousand feet above Qukur Bag. 
The donkeys were unsaddled, 
and Neget and the little boy got 
out a large water-melon, which 
they proceeded to carve in an 
artistic manner. Our string-bag 
contained butter, cheese, jam, 
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apples, a tin of soup, some 
chocolate, and a couple of 
tommy cookers. Everything 
was perfect, except that there 
was no bread and no meat. 
We had never yet been to a 
place where they did not make 
bread, and although I had con- 
sidered buying some in Nigde, 
we had decided in the end not 
to bother. This was a great 
mistake. The salt, wet pan- 
caky flaps which Neget had 
brought were a poor substitute 
for the staff of life and made it 
difficult to consume our other 
food. However, we made some 
sort of a meal, and then stretched 
out and rested. 

The sky above us was blue, 
with an intensity of colour I had 
never seen anywhere before, 
and the blaze of light shining 
down from the sun had a strange 
and almost unreal brilliance. 
In the shade it was cold—a 
stabbing cold that froze the 
wetness in every crack. Behind 
us we could see slabs and pin- 
nacles stretching up illimitably 
to yet farther and steeper slabs, 
picked out ultimately in strident 
whiteness against the deep dome 
of the sky. I looked for snow, 
but could see practically none. 
This was odd. The evening 
before, the whole face had seemed 
covered in a fresh coating. 

The time came to start. Part 
of the food was transferred to 
our rucksacks. I packed all 
my gear, put the rope over 
my shoulders, and we were off. 
Neget had gallantly agreed to 
accompany us for an hour and 
carry the F.O. bag. Pauline 
and I swung into rhythm and 
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mounted slowly, while Neget 
went dancing on ahead like a 
mountain goat, scrambling up 
the slabs in his fur-soled slippers 
with the zest of a boy. At 
every jutting rock he would 
stop and look down at us, 
an amused expression on his 
wrinkled face, until we had 
caught him up. 

The scrambling grew more 
difficult. We came to flecks of 
snow, then wider patches, and 
finally whole sheets of white- 
ness veiling the rock below us. 
Neget reached a projecting slab 
and sat down. This was as far 
as he would go. The donkeys 
were now far-beneath us, three 
barely discerifible dots below 
our feet. We unpacked the 
sleeping-bags. I took the two 
heavier ones, and Pauline stuffed 
the kapok bag into her own 
rucksack. We shook hands with 
Neget, and then watched his 
slight retreating form descending 
the rock with the easy move- 
ments of the hillman. He was 
going back that night to mud- 
hut village in the valley, and 
would return for us on the 
morrow. 

After seeing how easily we 
had so far climbed, I proposed 
to Pauline that we should modify 
the earlier plan of bivouacking 
in a sheltered place at about 
10,500 feet and instead con- 
tinue right up to the summit 
that same afternoon. “ We can 
sleep on the peak. It will be 
quite an experience,’ I added 
hopefully. Pauline gave me a 
withering glance. “I always 
thought you weren’t quite right 
in the head, but this clinches it.” 
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She agreed all the same. 

The rucksacks were bulging, 
and to say that mine felt heavy 
is a distinct understatement. 
But we started up. The slope 
of the great gully was steepen- 
ing all the time, and the slabs 
were inclined downwards like 
the tiles on a roof. This was 
why the snow had been hidden. 
We had only been able to see 
the edges of the tiles, not their 
surface, from below. Pauline 
was wearing trousers and using 
clinker nailing, while I had 
boots with Dufour rubber soles. 
Balance was becoming delicate, 
and we moved with constant 
care and attention over easy 
rocks to which in dry weather 
I would hardly have given a 
thought. 

The sky had now darkened, 
and the rocks above us were 


riven into a series of gaunt 
crags and frowning pinnacles. 
I saw to the right a couloir 


which looked climbable, and 
which was apparently free from 
ice and snow. In this gully 
seemed to lie the key to the 
whole ascent. The going above 
looked easier, and if we could 
climb it, there seemed a good 
chance that the DK was ours. 
If not, we should have to retreat, 
at any rate for that day. 

I led up and up—over snowy 
slabs and glazed slabs, by small 
icy cracks and gullies, but as 
much as possible on the occa- 
sional narrow ribs which afforded 
better footing. A declining sun 
hung low in the west, and the 
silver thread of the Giirgiin Su 
shone far beneath us in the 
valley. 
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The sense of isolation and 
withdrawal was complete now. 
Neget and the donkeys were far 
away, beyond recall, and we 
were committed to a “night 
on the bald mountain.” It was 
different somehow from what 
one had felt in Switzerland, 
where there were huts and guides 
and always the chance of meet- 
ing another party. No one had 
been on the DK for many 
years, and probably no human 
being had ever before trodden 
the rocks which now we mounted. 
We had an exhilarating feel- 
ing of mastery over fate, and 
detachment from every mortal 
care. Nothing existed but the 
DK and our two selves. 

Away to the west, the panoply 
of peaks and plains stretched 
past the snowy cone of the 
Argeaus and faded into the 
hazes of the Anatolian Plateau. 
To the thick air of the valleys 
the evening sun had given a 
warmer tinge, while the high 
places remained cold and blue 
and withdrawn, like sentinels 
guarding a lost world. Above 
and beyond them the sky was 
of such incredible depth and 
clarity as to suggest the dark 
void of interstellar space. 

We turned and attacked the 
rocks leading to the base of my 
couloir. The ice glittered. <A 
few chips with the axe and a 
long pull brought us up gradu- 
ally. We had reached the base. 
But we were in a narrow spot; 
and while the summit of the 
gully was bathed in warm sun- 
light, the lower end lay in 
hooded shade, silent and gloomy. 
All around were steep rocks and 
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pinnacle walls. It was a hostile, 
vertical world. We began to 
see that the DK was not so easy 
as we had imagined—at least 
by this route and under bad 
conditions. 

The ledge was narrow, and I 

scrambled up a few feet to see 
what the couloir looked like. 
Further inspection was depress- 
ing. It was like a narrow funnel, 
choked with loose snow. And 
underneath was ice. In these 
dark walls there seemed to reign 
a tragic cold which had been 
there since time began. The 
sound of our movements was 
muffled and I felt a compulsion 
to silence. My fingers swelled 
and became hard and numb 
with the cold, until they ap- 
peared to belong to another 
body. 
I brought Pauline up on the 
rope, and wedged her so that 
she was well placed, then tried 
to beat some sensation back 
into my hands. 

Our fortunes had_ greatly 
altered. Five minutes earlier 
we had been climbing in com- 
plete safety on awkward but 
not very steep slabs, with fingers 
warm in an evening sun. The 
altimeter had shown above 11,000 
feet, and perhaps only an hour 
separated us from the top. But 
now it was a very different 
story. It is easy to say after- 
wards, “ Why didn’t you get 
out your gloves and take off the 
rucksack so as to haul it up 
on the rope?” The fact was 
it was virtually impossible, in 
my position, to make such a 
mancuvre without considerable 
danger; and to descend would 
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have involved a delay we could 
not afford. We had our eyes on 
the sun and on our watches. A 
bare hour of daylight remained, 
and only about half an hour 
before the sun was to dip below 
the plateau rim. I made a 
quick decision. We would con- 
tinue the climb. 

Pauline paid out the rope as 
I inched up the couloir, mostly 
on pressure holds, hoping always 
that the ice would end and that 
I would see above me the warm 
rocks bathed in the orange light 
which seemed to be the talisman 
of our enterprise. I had ascended 
about twenty-five or thirty feet, 
and there seemed to be only 
another ten or so to do before 
the slope eased off to a ledge 
below the upper rocks of the 
couloir, when disaster came. 
My rucksack jammed. 

“T’m stuck, Pauline!” I 
shouted. “Oan’t get up or 
down.” “ Well, get down then,” 
said Pauline, with truly feminine 
logic. The position was awk- 
ward. My fingers had become 
quite numb again and I felt they 
would not support the effort of 
hanging on while a downward 
movement of the body was 
made to free the rucksack. It 
seemed to be only a question of 
time before I should drop off; 
for the strain, once movement 
had stopped, was considerable. 

“The chances are I shall 
fall off,’ I remarked cheerfully. 
“What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“IT can hold you,” said 
Pauline, and wedged herself even 
more securely in preparation. 
The knowledge that she was a 
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hardy soul, and that the jerk of 
a drop would be felt less on an 
elastic nylon rope than with 
ordinary cordage, gave me a 
good deal of comfort. I pushed 
and strained; lowered a boot 
gingerly; met a glazed surface; 
withdrew it; lowered the other 
boot, but fared no better. There 
was nothing for it but to trust 
to luck and take radical 
measures. 

I groped with my left hand 
to a much lower hold. Slithered, 
barked a knee, and finished up 
trembling all over about a yard 
farther down. From there the 
descent to Pauline’s stance was 
merely a matter of slow and 
careful movement. 

Soon we were together again 
with the rope in a bit of a 
tangle, and no room for either 
of us to move. It may have 
been from nervous reaction or 
from too great a physical strain, 
but just at this moment I was 
seized with violent muscular 
cramps in the stomach, and 
began writhing around (as much 
as circumstances permitted) in 
acute pain. For the first and 
only time that day Pauline 
looked anxious. The attack 
went on for some time, and 
when it was over, the only 
word I could pronounce was 
“ water.” Pauline opened the 
water-bottle and I drank. She 
told me she was feeling sick 
herself and a little dizzy. Know- 
ing her habit of understatement, 
I gathered it must be pretty 
bad. “Ha, ha! what a couple 
we are,” I said. ‘“ The one 
with cramp, and the other with 
mountain-sickness.”’ 
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I was somewhat weakened 
and feeling sick myself, so it 
was impossible to do anything 
for some time. Eventually we 
pulled ourselves together and 
started down. 

Nearly an hour had passed 
since we entered the couloir. 
The short day had by this time 
faded, and we saw with keen 
disquiet that the rocks had 
withdrawn into menacing, tone- 
less shade. The sky looked 
bleak and steely, and there was 
nowhere to sit or lie or sleep. 
All was curving and sloping 
relentlessly downwards. The 
roof-tile slabs and the frowning 
pinnacles, the ice-filled cracks 
and the leering walls, seemed 
congregated round to encompass 
our destruction. 

Down. The operative word 


was “down.” And swiftly too. 
Pauline rose splendidly to the 
occasion and descended a full 
rope-length without a pause, 
confident she would be held 


whatever she did. I followed 
with extreme care and caution 
till we rejoined. Then I saw it: 
the snow-ledge. To our left, 
about sixty feet below, was a 
snow-ledge, just under a short 
vertical block of rock that would 
protect it from anything that 
might fall. ‘ That’s the place,” 
I thought, but said nothing 
to Pauline. We descended an- 
other rope-length and I strode 
triumphantly on to the ledge 
with the self-satisfied smile of a 
conjurer who has produced a 
rabbit out of a hat. 

‘*What, that?” she said. ‘But 
how can we?” 

It is true that the snow-ledge 
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did not seem to have any founda- 
tion of rock below it; also that 
it sloped outwards and down- 
wards. But I saw a texture of 
such firmness that there seemed 
little risk. ‘‘ Come on, girl, do 
some work.” I took off the 
rucksack, grabbed my axe with 
gloved hands, and began levelling 
off a platform with the wildest 
energy. Pauline soon followed 
suit, kicking with her boots; 
and after ten minutes of strenu- 
ous effort, which sent the blood 
tingling through us, we had 
created a more or less level place 
about two feet wide and perhaps 
nine feet long. 

Pauline took off her duffel 
coat and laid it down. Where 
it ended I placed on the snow a 
big piece of white felt, and then 
a down sleeping-bag and a kapok 
one. “‘For you. Take off your 


boots and hop in while you’re 


warm.” She lost no time in 
getting in, fully clothed and 
wearing four pairs of socks. 
Then we pulled on the kapok 
bag. On top of that I provided 
her with a woollen helmet and a 
nylon tent-sack about four feet 
long. 

After that, it was my turn. 
I got into the other down bag, 
but found my climbing-breeches 
so wet from sitting on snow that 
I decided to take them off. So 
I stood up and proceeded to do 
this. Pauline’s head emerged 
from the tent-sack. “ Hey, 
what’s happening? You too 
hot or something?” My 
breeches descended to reveal a 
pair of blue woollen bathing- 
trunks (which I always like to 
wear on such expeditions), and 
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the sight was too much for 
Pauline. She subsided into help- 
less laughter; then sighed for 
@ little daylight to enable her to 
get her Contax to work. 

I put on several pullovers 
and sweaters, plus a balaclava 
helmet, and on top of them my 
Grenfell jacket with hood. The 
sleeping-bag felt cold and my 
bare knees and thighs were 
shivering. 

Darkness had fallen, and above 
our heads the stars blazed. We 
were too sick and tired to eat. 
I made tea with a tommy 
cooker, and the hot liquid 
brought comfort to our insides. 
But before I had managed to 
finish mine it had turned to 
solid ice. 

The time was 6.15 P.M., and 
we laid ourselves down for the 
night. Pauline had the imner 
berth. We were feet to feet, and 
my legs were on the outside, one 
foot over the edge. As the ledge 
was only about nine feet long, we 
overlapped slightly. 

Even after a short passage of 
time the memory of that night 
has become blurred. But the 
thing that stands out most 
sharply is a vision of stars— 
stars blazing in that clear planet- 
ary air with an effulgence that 
is altogether impossible to com- 
municate to anyone who has 
not witnessed it. We seemed 
to belong more to the skies than 
to the rocks and snow that 
cradled us. And sometimes I 
had a disembodied feeling almost 
as if we were floating in the 
great spaces themselves. 

My legs became colder and I 
suffered much discomfort. The 
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air was so bitter it hurt to 
breathe, and when I put my 
head inside the sleeping-bag the 
condensation of my breath was 
so great that everything dripped. 
It was impossible to think of 
sleeping, because I might have 
turned and rolled over the edge. 
Pauline slept on and off and 
said she was quite comfortable, 
but I hardly believed it. 

Every now and then we would 
ask each other what we thought 
the time was, and always guessed 
it too early so as not to be dis- 
appointed when we looked at 
our watches. 

The hours came and went. 

I saw clouds beginning to 
pile up over the western Taurus 
peaks. And from time to time 
a faint sigh of wind moaned 
gently among the rocks above 
us. It was an eerie feeling. 

Finally, after what seemed an 
unending succession of slowly 
turning hours, the first pallor of 
day began to show in the sky; 
the blaze of stars withdrew from 
@ vivid present into the be- 
ginnings of a retrospect which 
could never again recapture the 
proximity of that revelation. 
But I have never greeted a 
dawn with greater enthusiasm. 

The light grew stronger and 
stronger. Soon we could discern 
the Girgiin Su and details of 
the valley below us. 

The snowy dome of the 
Argeaus took on a first crimson 
blush of sunlight, and we saw a 
vague black cone sticking up in 
the sky against the clouds, per- 
haps eighty miles to the west of 
us. The cone got sharper in 
outline and descended. Then 
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it touched the land and crept 
lower down. It was a long time 
before we realised that what we 
had seen projected in the skies 
was the shadow of the DK—an 
aerial image of the great moun- 
tain near whose summit we had 
80 precariously lain. 

I made tea with the last 
tommy cooker and we ate a 
little food. Everything was 
frozen hard, and my camera 
shutter refused to work. I 
dropped the tommy cooker over 
the edge and we heard it tinkling 
and clanging for minutes on 
end, down, down, down; grow- 
ing ever fainter and fainter, but 
still moving. Then there was a 
sudden whiz, and a stone flew 
past our heads on a note that 
indicated a high velocity. 

Getting our boots on was a 
real effort. They were hard 
as boards, and needed minutes 
of massage. The seat of my 
breeches was crackling with ice, 
and until I managed to thaw it, 
highly fragile. We packed the 
sleeping-bags and roped up. 

“ Down,” I said. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to con- 
tinue?” asked Pauline. But 
I thought that would be unwise. 
We were too weakened from 
lack of food and sleep, and it 
was useless taking chances with 
the weather, which did not now 
give the same promise as the 
day before. 

We started the descent. First 
of all on glazed slabs and icy 
ribs, moving one at a time with 
great care; then on easier rocks; 
and finally on comfortable 
ground, where we unroped and 
wandered slowly downwards, 
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resting at intervals on the way 
to give Pauline’s mountain- 
sickness @ chance. Then the 
sun reached us, and we basked 
with gratitude in its rays, con- 
scious more than ever before in 
our lives of the gift of that 
light which one so often takes 
for granted. 

Before mid-day we were down 
on terra firma. Neget and the 
little boy tended to our wants, 
and we ate a fuller meal than 
we had done for some time. 

As we reclined on the warm 
earth afterwards, we looked 
back to our adventures among 
the high rocks, and though I 
regretted the failure of the enter- 
prise Pauline seemed happy 
that we had achieved what we 
did. Her taste in such trips 
inclines to the ill-planned and 
the reckless; the more hap- 


hazard an expedition, the better 


she likes it. For the first and, 
I think, the last time, I agreed 
with her. 

After a good rest, we set off 
back to Qukur Bag, riding our 
donkeys into the afternoon sun 
over the slopes and ridges; and 
as the shades of evening drew 
on, we saw ahead the poplar 
trees whose shimmering leaves 
had framed the DK on the 
morning of the day before. 

Our friends at the village 
greeted us with great warmth. 
They were happy to see us back 
alive, and not a little in awe of 
our having survived a night out 
so high. Mustafa Giiler invited 
us to have dinner in his house. 
Neget and Abdullah and several 
other villagers also came, and 
a huge peppery stew of beans, 
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with occasional rare lumps of 
meat, was placed on the fire. 

Before dinner the men took it 
in turns to say their prayers on 
® prayer-mat brought in to the 
house for the purpose. They 
reversed their caps so that the 
brim was on the neck and knelt 
down and touched the ground 
with their foreheads several 
times, as well as reciting prayers 
standing up before the mat, 
All this took place with a com- 
plete absence of self-conscious- 
ness and among animated 
general discussion. Our friend 
Mustafa was not above inter- 
rupting one of his prayers to 
make a telling point in the con- 
versation. All he did was to 
change the tone of his voice to 
say it. 

We were asked if we would 
be well paid for our climb, and 
how much “ they”? would give 
us. When I demurred, Abdullah 
said, ‘‘ Well, I suppose all you 
will get then is a straight pay- 
ment on a kilometre basis for 
the journey.” They could not 
understand we were travelling 
for pleasure and on holiday. In 
fact, the meaning of the word 
“ holiday” did not seem to be 
comprehended. 

About half-past seven the 
stew was cooked and we all 
dipped in. The villagers used 
flaps of the wafer bread to eat 
with, but as a special concession 
we were given wooden spoons. 
After dinner, Pauline was invited 
to the “ Haremlik,” or women’s 
quarters, whither she was 
dragged by a shy young girl 
who was all giggles and em- 
barrassment. There she was 
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made to sit on a throne of 
cushions and had to produce 
full information about her under- 
clothes. Her relationship with 
me called for a lot of explaining. 
They found it difficult to under- 
stand how any girl could be 
allowed to go about alone and 
talk to men—much less travel 
with one. Pauline had to ex- 
plain that in her country it 
meant nothing, and that she and 
I were ordinary companions in 
the same way as one man could 
be the friend of another. 

Meanwhile I was trying to 
make polite conversation with 
our host and inquired after his 
crops. He replied that this was 
@ matter which was hardly of 
interest to him yet. “ You 
see,” he added, ““I have been 
away for fourteen years. I lay 
in prison, and only came out 
with the recent amnesty.” I 
swallowed twice on hearing this 
and inquired how such a sad 
fate had come to afflict him. 
He merely said, with an odd 
glint in his eye, “‘Oh, there was 
a very big accident at that time.” 
Connecting this with his remarks 
about being a widower for four- 
teen years, I shuddered. And 
worse was to follow. When 
Pauline returned, he suggested 
carrying his duties as a host so 
far as to sleep with us that night. 

This was really too much and 
I put my foot down. “In any 
case,” I said, “‘ the lady official 
and I are worn out and we’d 
like to have a bath if this is 
possible.” 
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A cauldron was placed on the 
fire, and our hosts finally left 
us with a small tallow lamp. 
The water got piping hot and 
we did actually have baths—of 
a sort. At the far end of the 
room was a raised semicircular 
platform of dried earth with a 
high rim, sloping down to a 
small escape hole. And by 
taking turns, with the light 
extinguished, we got a complete 
wash in really hot water. It was 
an exquisite luxury. 

To enjoy to the full the com- 
fort of sleeping on a soft mattress 
in a warm room, it is necessary 
only to bivouac the night before 
in about 25° of frost on a 
ledge 11,000 feet up on a rock- 
face. I can recommend this 
method to every reader. We 
ourselves found it extraordin- 
arily efficacious, and were soon 
wrapped in the most glorious of 
slumbers. 

The morrow saw us saying 
a regretful farewell to the 
assembled villagers from whose 
hands we had received such 
uncalculating hospitality. They 
refused all offers of money, 
though we paid Neget quite a 
sum for his donkeys and dis- 
tributed a few small gifts. 

Mustafa informed us with 
great pride that he was marrying 
again on the following Sunday— 
a sixteen-year-old maiden. 

As she rode her donkey back 
through the waters of the Giirgiin 
Su, all that Pauline could find to 
say was— 

“* Glad I’m not the wife ! ” 
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BY ‘“* BUMPKIN.”’ 


I was sent on leave early in 
March with orders to join a new 
ship at the end of the month. 
Leave is always acceptable, but 
gratitude was tempered by the 
wish that a more benign Provi- 
dence could have made it April 
or, better still, May, for I have 
always considered March to be 
@ miserable month. 

My brother and I had sold 
our old Falmouth Quay punt 
the previous autumn, and so, 
apart from a first outing of the 
season in someone else’s boat, 
I saw no prospect of sailing. 
I thought of a walking tour in 
Wales or Scotland, but had 
unpleasant visions of uncom- 
fortable boots, sore feet, and 
inclement weather. The Con- 
tinent was ruled out, largely 
from lack of funds, and if I had 
not gone to visit a friend who 
had made a very comfortable 
home in a Thames barge, I 
suppose I should have remained 
at home, dutifully gardening 
and carpentering. The Thames 
barge, however, fired me with a 
determination to learn at first 
hand something about these 
lovely craft, once so common in 
any London river scene. 

The first problem was how to 
obtain a berth. I knew very 
little about barges. I had always 
thrilled, when crossing Rochester 
Bridge, at the sight of some- 
times a8 many as a dozen, 
swinging round the buoy off 


the grain wharf, or being un- 
loaded alongside the quay, or 
gliding silently down the 
Medway, but I had not read 
any of the classic books on 
sailing barges, and knew no 
barge skipper nor anything of 
the life or work of their crews. 
I was fortunate in obtaining 
an introduction to one of the 
trading companies still owning 
sailing barges. It was intimated 
very strongly that the quarters 
were cramped, that the going 
would be rough, that it must 
be left entirely to the skipper’s 
diseretion whether or not he 
would take a passenger, and 
that passengers were invariably 
regarded as an unmitigated 
nuisance to which no self-respect- 
ing skipper willingly submitted. 
There was also a veiled sugges- 
tion that I was on the lunatic 
fringe to go ‘ barging’ anyhow 
and at this time of the year 
in particular. However, I was 
given the name of a master and 
the whereabouts of his barge. 
Thus, early one morning, cold 
and grey with a Scotch mist, I 
appeared at the company’s office 
in Rochester, glad of my duffel 
coat, with my kit-bag on my 
shoulder. I was given final 
sailing directions and humped 
my bag to the company’s yard, 
where the Bannock, for that is 
what I shall call her, lay waiting 
for the tide to lift her off the 
hard alongside the yard where 
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she had been having a new 
mast-casing fitted. 

My joining was greeted with 
no show of enthusiasm. Captain 
Steve Butler, to whom I made 
my number, viewed my arrival 
with every appearance of gloom, 
and, indeed, a pair of reason- 
ably presentable flannel trousers 
and a sports jacket were not 
exactly designed to influence 
any barge skipper from pre- 
conceived ideas about passen- 
gers. However, the introduction 
from the company’s secretary 
caused him to hesitate for a few 
moments, and in that period I 
had slung my kit-bag into the 
forecastle, followed it down, and 
re-emerged in sensibly grimy 
trousers, sweater, and sea-boots. 
I had joined. 

The Bannock is a coasting 
barge and thus is slightly larger 
and has more sheer than a river 
barge. She had recently been 
fitted with a 66 H.P. Kelvin 
petrol-paraffin auxiliary, which 
freed her from complete de- 
pendence on the wind and tide 
and which, while it took away 
some of the glamour of the pure 
sailer, nevertheless had inestim- 
able advantages. She also had 
the heaviest mast and sprit of 
any of her class, a fact of which 
I was to become only too aware 
later on. She was built in 1890 
and looked it, but she was 
sound, her planking had not 
been ‘doubled,’ and she was 
in first-class trading condition, 
even though she would never 
have won a beauty competition. 
However, there was something 
about her that raised her from 
the status of flat-bottomed coast- 
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ing carrier and told of her 
ancestral lineage, of man’s ex- 
perience through many centuries 
of fashioning such craft, and 
spoke also of speed despite 
ungainliness. 

Aft, there was the skipper’s 
cabin. The engine had been 
installed at the expense of this 
cabin, not the hold, so there 
was only one bunk. In other 
respects, it was like a hundred 
other skippers’ cabins, with coal 
stove, paraffin lamps in gimbals, 
an old battery radio-set, and 
that indefinable musty smell, 
which has something in it of 
oak grown many years ago and 
well pickled in salt water, of 
rusty iron-work, of old news- 
papers, salt-stained clothes, 
tobacco, paraffin, and also of 
the tang of the wind blowing 
over the saltings, of the river- 
side at low water, of mud and 
seaweed — unattractive of de- 
scription but not unpleasant on 
acquaintance. 

Forward was the forecastle— 
shaped, as was the bow, like a 
blunt wedge of Dutch cheese. 
Quite roomy, the forecastle con- | 
tained the mate’s bunk, a useful 
coal cooking-stove with an oven, 
a table (or the spare bunk when 
occasion demanded), a cupboard 
for provisions, water-tanks, and 
a sail-bin. A pleasant place 
where the gentle slap and tinkle 
of the tide lulled one into sleep, 
but like an echoing metal drum 
when the bluff bow crunched 
and smacked into a head sea. 

The crew of a barge is in- 
variably two—the captain and 
the mate; and the division of 
duties and their relationship 
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depend entirely on the person- 
ality of the individuals. The 
skipper chooses his own mate. 
If he is a friend they will prob- 
ably share the after cabin and 
divide the duties and chores 
evenly. He may have with him 
perhaps the son of a friend, or 
@ youngster fresh from school. 
Then the lad will be brought up 
the hard way and be on the go 
from morning until night, cook- 
ing the meals, scrubbing out the 
cabins, cleaning up decks, busy 
with paint-brush, oily rag, or 
chipping hammer. 

The Thames barge is the 
largest sailing craft that can be 
handled with comparative ease 
by a crew of two. Although the 
gear is heavy and cumbersome, 
and aids such as windlasses and 
purchases are rudimentary and 
inefficient by modern concept, 
long experience has evolved a 
craft that requires only the 
movement of wheel or tiller to 
go about, with no hectic cavort- 
ing with sheet or outhauls or 
runners, although the latter are 
present. Lee-boards provide a 
complication, and are seldom 
used for short tacks; for, as in 
every ship, there is always work 
to be done, particularly since 
loading and unloading occur 
several times a week and cement 
mixes only too readily with 
grain or sand in holes and 
corners. 

Having, I hoped, suitably im- 
pressed the skipper with at 
least the appearance of being a 
useful hand, I asked him what 
the orders for the ship were; 
and discovered one thing that 
perhaps impressed me most about 
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the life of a trading barge’s 
crew—the complete lack of cer- 
tainty. Freights cannot, obvi- 
ously, be known long in advance. 
Sometimes only the shortest 
notice can be given; sometimes 
there are long delays, when no 
freight can be obtained at all. 
In most companies, the crew is 
paid by the trip, and, with 
many variations, the amount is 
computed on the basis of 80 
much per ton of the cargo, the 
rate varying with the type of 
cargo. Half the money goes to 
the company and half to the 
ship, and the ship’s share is 
further divided between the 
master and the mate in the 
ratio of two to one, after sub- 
tracting the amount spent on 
food, fuel, and so on. A period 
of inactivity is consequently a 
dead loss to the crew. 

Captain Butler, or Uncle Steve 
as he was popularly called, went 
ashore soon after my arrival to 
get his sailing orders from the 
company’s Office, and I met 
Harry the mate, who had been 
fixing a home-made bilge-pump 
of his own design to run off the 
propeller shaft and save manual 
pumping. Harry, or “ Arri- 
mate ’’—for I never heard him 
called anything else—was a giant 
of a man, flaxen-haired, with 
great, bulging shoulders and 
enormous fists. He had had a 
varied career. He first tried to 
join the Navy, but was rejected 
at the recruiting centre because 
of his poor literary efforts. In 
a fury he crossed the road and 
was accepted by the Army 
recruiting sergeant. He spent 
seven years as a Diesel fitter 
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in the Royal Engineers, was 
captured at Tobruk, escaped 
from an Italian prisoner-of-war 
camp, and spent six months 
behind the German lines in 
Italy. There he joined up with 
the advance, but the experience 
resulted in his being invalided 
from the Army with a disability 
pension. He was a cheerful 
soul, immensely strong, with 
an unquenchable appetite for 
work. Every moment of the 
day Harry was busy—if not 
scrubbing down the deck, he 
would be cooking a duff or 
greasing the engine, washing 


the dish-cloths or scrubbing out 
his forecastle. 

A sailing barge is necessarily 
a dirty job; for there is con- 
stant loading and unloading 
and not enough long passages 
to get the ship really clean, but 


Harry was fastidious, particu- 
larly when it came to handling 
food.. When we visited his 
brother’s barge of North 
Woolwich, lying at a buoy at 
“* Starvation Corner ’’—grim re- 
minder of the slump when barges 
lay sometimes for months await- 
ing cargoes—he noticed with 
the greatest disdain the mate of 
that ship peeling spuds with 
hands the colour of a coal- 
heaver’s. 

Harry’s temper was a byword 
among bargemen, and I heard 
innumerable tales of his having 
thrown stevedores and even a 
rival barge skipper bodily over 
the side. But the best story 
about him was that of the long- 
haired cook. MHarry’s great 
weakness was women, and when 
he announced to the skipper 
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that he was bringing a long- 
haired cook on board for their 
next passage to Ipswich, the 
skipper merely shrugged his 
shoulders and hoped that they 
might at last get something 
decent to eat. Harry found 
that there was a _ difference 
between the long-haired cook 
when he used to meet her at the 
“Crown and Anchor” in Ald- 
wych and when they shared the 
cramped quarters of the fore- 
castle. At any rate a blazing 
row ensued, and Harry took 
himself out of the forecastle and 
slept in the foresail, at a near 
vertical angle, until the Bannock 
returned to London and the 
cook was discharged. 


When Uncle Steve returned, 
Harry had one glance at his 
face as he approached the yard 
and muttered, “It looks like 
cement again.”’ He was right. 
The orders were to load 190 
tons from the cement works 
some seven miles farther up 
the Medway and discharge it 
alongside the Nigerian, which 
was lying in Albert Dock in the 
Port of London. This sounded 
very simple, but there was a 
snag—to get to the cement 
company’s jetty meant shooting 
Rochester Bridge. The mast 
would have to be lowered to 
clear the bridge, raised to allow 
the hatches to be opened, and 
lowered and raised again on the 
return journey. Bannock’s mast, 
with topmast, sprit and sails, 
weighed some seven tons. 
Lowering was easy, but re- 
stepping the mast meant a 
tedious and back-breaking half- 
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hour at the windlass. I had 
seen photographs of barges under 
full sail shooting bridges — the 
mast lowered with sails still set, 
and hoisted again when past 
the bridge, progress continuing 
with no perceptible checking of 
way. It had looked very simple 
and pretty, but I was soon to 
realise why this evolution was 
never regarded with favour. 

When the flooding tide had 
lifted Bannock off the hard, the 
mast and gear were lowered, 
badinage exchanged with crews 
of other barges, and we wended 
our way up the Medway, not an 
attractive river at the best of 
times, now rendered even less 
attractive by the damp and 
persistent mist. 

Cement loading is very dull. 
Hundredweight paper bags of 
cement come jogging along a 
conveyer-belt to the quay, are 
directed down a chute into the 
hold, and carefully stowed by 
the stevedores standing one on 
either side of a plank placed 
athwartship under the chute, 
and along which the bags slither 
to a stop. Loading began at 
midnight, under the light from 
arc-lamps and the glow from a 
brazier ashore. Above the whine 
of the piercing wind and the 
slap of water against the side, 
could be heard the continuous 
rattle of the rollers of the con- 
veyer- belt, the whish and the 
thud of the cement bags as they 
were dropped into position. 

By nine next morning loading 
was complete but visibility was 
nil—a cold dank mist prevented 
even a sight of the far bank of 
theriver. Hatches were covered, 
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the mast lowered, and despite 
the fog, Bannock nosed her way 
out into the channel and, dead 
slow, glided with the tide back 
to Rochester. The only obvious 
difference in her appearance was 
the loss of freeboard ; for with 
190 tons of cement on board, 
the top of the bulwarks amid- 
ships were only nine inches from 
the water. 

We secured to the buoy below 
Rochester Bridge and raised 
the mast again, and as if in 
celebration of such a wonderful 
event, the sun suddenly shone 
through the mist, a slight breeze 
came away, and colour for the 
first time flooded the scene. 

Unele Steve reported again to 
the office, and so as to keep the 
tide, Bannock slipped immedi- 
ately on his return. It was a 
lovely afternoon. Harry and I 
shook out the mainsail and the 
mizzen, hoisted foresail, top- 
sail, and then staysail, and, with 
a gentle breeze keeping her sails 
filled, we threaded our way 
down the winding Medway— 
past the shimping beats with 
their nets hanging up to dry ; 
past the company’s yard, with 
@ wave and a shout from the 
foreman, and some laughing ex- 
change as we slipped past three 
barges moored off Rochester 
Station; past a naval monitor 
alongside the ammunition wharf, 
dwarfing some small yachts at 
Upnor; past a number of Ban- 
nock’s older sister-ships lying at 
Whitewall Creek condemned to 
become houseboats; past the 
Arethusa, the solemn, forlorn 
shapes of frigates, minesweepers, 
destroyers, and cruisers of the 
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Reserve Fleet; past Chatham 
Dockyard and out into the lower 
stretches of the Medway. 

With the last of the tide, 
Bannock was off Sheerness, and 
we had just caught the flood 
running up the Thames when 
the wind dropped completely. 
The engine was started and 
Bannock forged into the Thames 
estuary to become associated 
with the stream of traffic making 
its way to and from London. 
It was a glorious evening; a 
number of large and colourful 
cargo liners seemed to burst 
through the placid waters, while 
some barges with brown sails 
hanging limp and reflected in 
the water made their imper- 
ceptible progress tide-propelled. 
Those barges bound for 


Rochester, Ipswich or Faver- 
sham which had missed the tide, 


had anchored close in under the 
shore, well out of the fairway. 
The crews had clewed up the 
ssils and were now cooking 
their evening meal before the 
tide changed and they continued 
on their way. 

The perfect, almost Mediter- 
ranean evening came to an end; 
an orange sun set behind the 
Isle of Grain; the twilight 
brought the mist again, and 
soon visibility was less than the 
length of the barge. Uncle 
Steve closed the shore, and, at 
the order, Harry let go the 
anchor, followed by its rusty 
snake of chain cable. 

Uncle Steve was one of the 
senior masters of the company, 
and, as [ was to find out later, 
a distinct cut above the general 
run of barge captains. He had 
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been in barges for thirty years, 
and had never seen a chart of 
the river, yet knew every foot 
of it, every eddy and swirl. His 
failing, if it deserves the word, 
consisted of supreme imper- 
turbability, coupled with a dis- 
tinct longing, almost a phobia, 
to spend every night at his 
home in Greenwich. When Ban- 
nock was at Ipswich, he preferred 
the long journey home in the 
evening and back by the work- 
men’s train next morning to 
spending the night on board 
and probably drinking with other 
masters. He found it cheaper 
that way among other things. 
So this first evening spent 
tucked away in Sea Reach did 
not suit him: as he said during 
supper in Harry’s forecastle, he 
would have made Gravesend 
and his bed in Greenwich but 
for the lack of visibility. 

A last look round on deck 
showed that Bannock was not 
alone in anchoring; for several 
other barges, their anchor lights 
just discernible in the fog, were 
very close, all well in towards 
the shore and out of the fairway. 

Next morning it was cold and 
dark and grey, and the fog still 
persisted. Uncle Steve decided 
that it would lift, and at 0730, 
with the beginning of the flood- 
tide, Bannock weighed, and 
under auxiliary proceeded up- 
river, past her companions of 
the night, some of whom were 
hard and fast aground. The 
early morning, until breakfast, 
was uneventful, apart from our 
taking the mud hard near the 
Yantlet Buoy, which wasted 
twenty minutes, and a slight 
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contretemps over the rule of 
the road with a shrimper from 
Leigh-on-Sea. Later Steve took 
in tow, alongside, another barge, 
the Bluebell, in ballast. She 
belonged to the same company, 
and was a pure sailer without 
auxiliary. i 

The deck wae scrubbed—an 
easy proceeding since every 
wave slopped aboard over the 
nine inches of freeboard—gear 
was tidied, traces of cement 
removed, and, from being a 
very dirty old lady with a crust 
of yellowy dust, Bannock fresh- 
ened herself up and provided 
the only colour in a very drab 
seascape —a monochrome of 
misty grey, from the mudbanks 
on the port hand to the grey 
shapes anchored. in mid-stream. 

The passage up the Thames 
was dull, but it was interesting 
to observe and recognise the 
monuments to man’s industry 
which loomed up through the 
mist and then fell away astern— 
cement factories, wharves, tugs 
with strings of lighters, sailing 
barges, motor barges, coasters, 
liners, Tilbury Docks, Ford 
Works at Dagenham, the Seven 
Sisters—always activity, until, 
still with half an hour or so of 
tide underneath her, Bannock 
arrived at the lock gates for the 
Albert Dock, after casting off the 
Bluebell near Woolwich Buoy. 

The translation from the 
hustling, jostling activity of the 
river with its swishing tide into 
the placid waters of the basin is 
as impressive as it is misleading ; 
for the latter can change in a 
twinkling into a scene alive 
with movement, where all the 
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hell-hounds of chaos, congestion, 
and confusion seem to have 
been unleashed. After lowering 
the anchor below the forefoot, 
to prevent the flukes damaging 
the bow as a result of the all too 
frequent collisions with lighters 
or dockside in the constricted 
waters, we emerged from the 
lock and found what seemed to 
be an impenetrable phalanx of 
lighters of all shapes, sizes, and 
colours, loaded and empty, with 
here and there a small tug or 
motor-boat assisting to entangle 
their charges even more in- 
extricably. It was obvious from 
the bumping that ensued why 
barges and lighters must be 
structurally robust. Bannock, 
with the engine going dead slow, 
threaded her way, groaning, 
creaking and shuddering at each 
bump, to the Nigerian, and 
came alongside under the fore- 
most derricks outboard of two 
other barges. Uncle Steve went 
on board to obtain orders, and it 
was not long before Bannock took 
the place of an emptied lighter. 
Hatches were uncovered, steve- 
dores swarmed down into the 
barge, and unloading began. 
Unele Steve, after descending 
into his cabin, emerged wearing 
a vivid blue overcoat and a cap 
which just failed to match, gave 
instructions to Harry to lock 
everything up and leave nothing 
seulling around, and for some- 
one to sleep on board. He then 
clambered up the rope-ladder 
leading on to the WNigerian’s 
upper deck—Greenwich bound. 
After supper, the hatches were 
covered when the stevedores 
knocked off for the night, having 
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nearly completed the unloading 
of the after hold, with the result 
that Bannock was high out of 
the water aft, her bows still 
deep. 

Harry insisted on taking me 
for a run ashore to meet some of 
his friends, so we set out from 
the docks, visited his brother’s 
barge at Starvation Corner, and 
then seemed to find friends of 
his in every alehouse between 
Silvertown and Aldwych. Before 
leaving the docks, Harry gave 
me the password “ Sailorman.” 
This apparently is the generic 
term for bargemen, and, given 
to the police at the dock gates, 
acted as the necessary “‘ Open 
Sesame.” 

A very cheerful evening fol- 
lowed, and at the ‘Crown and 
Anchor”? in Aldwych I met the 
long-haired cook, who gave me 
quite a different version of the 
story of her time as Bannock’s 
supereargo. As Harry seemed 
inclined to dispute the accuracy 
of her statement at length, I 
left him, and, by bus and tram 
and on foot, found my way back 
to Bannock —a very frail and 
lopsided Bannock compared with 
the towering monster alongside. 

A dock on a calm, still night 
has a beauty all its own—a 
placid, inky surface, stabbed 
with the reflection of lights from 
ships’ scuttles, dockside lamps, 
watchmen’s braziers—with occa- 
sional ripples causing fantastic 
patterns; a silence punctuated 
from time to time by the slop 
of a half-filled pail flung over a 
ship’s side, a cheery shout or a 
snatch of song from some liberty- 
men returning to their vessels, 


or the stamp of a watchman’s 
feet round his brazier; a still- 
ness pregnant with the know- 
ledge that the cranes, silent 
and pointing heavenward, the 
winches, the tractors, the chutes, 
the tugs and lighters, all motion- 
less and restful now, will in a 
few hours’ time shatter the 
peacefulness and cause this 
narrow world to pulsate with 
activity. 

The stevedores arrived early, 
but no Harry, so I took the 
hatches off, prepared breakfast, 
and had a preliminary flourish 
with the deck-serubber. Uncle 
Steve came on board soon after 
the stevedores had started, his 
blue overcoat and cap lurching 
down the ladder from Nigerian’s 
deck, and hearing of Harry’s 
absence, was for the first time 
quite glad he had an extra hand. 

The fore-hold was very quickly 
unloaded, the hold swept up, 
and the few burst bags sent up 
in the loading tray. Hatches 
were replaced, tarpaulins spread 
and wedges hammered home, and 
Uncle Steve went ashore to tele- 
phone to the office. He came 
back looking grim, gave orders 
to shove off, and Bannock slowly 
left the steel eliff that was by 
now so familiar. With a fare- 
well wave to the stevedores and 
the winchman, who had already 
begun to unload a lighter, we 
nosed our way through the maze 
of lighters and secured along- 
side the dock near the lock 
gates. 

Uncle Steve’s telephone call 
to the office had been abortive. 
They were trying to get hold of 
the skipper of the Thistle to go 
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to a ship in Surrey Docks and 
load a cargo of oileake for 
Ipswich. Bannock might be 
required for that freight if the 
skipper of the Thistle did not 
get through to the office by 
noon. Otherwise it looked like 
Rochester for another cargo of 
cement and an empty hold 
back. We were to go to North 
Woolwich Buoy and ring up 
at noon. 

He was not in the least per- 
turbed about ‘“ Arrimate.” 

Bannock locked out of the 
dock at’ 1030 and was soon 
alongside several other barges 
at Starvation Corner. I was 


praying for some frightful acci- 
dent to the skipper of the 
Thistle; for the run to Ipswich 
in the spanking south-westerly 
breeze, which had sprung up to 
blow away the fog and mist of 


the previous day, would send us 
down there at a good ten knots, 
and I was very keen to see how 
Bannock handled. 

I seulled the skipper ashore, 
and while he telephoned I talked 
to several other ‘ mates’ from 
the barges alongside. Some of 
them had been at the buoy for 
over a week, but they were all 
expecting cargoes during the 
next few days. They were 
an odd mixture—the oldest a 
gnarled old warrior of at least 
sixty summers; the youngest a 
ginger-haired boy of hardly four- 
teen, who spoke as if his experi- 
ence of barges had been un- 
limited. His enthusiasm was as 
infectious as his language was 
curdling, but he took the great- 
est pains to impress on me that 
the topsail on his barge was the 
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largest in the river; he told me 
exactly how it set, and, in excess 
of zeal, together we had hoisted, 
set, and trimmed the sail in a 
twinkling. Hardly had this been 
done, when his skipper appeared 
on deck, furious, cuffed the 
ginger head, and we lowered 
the topsail at the run. After 
that, the lad swarmed up the 
ratlines to pass a bowline over 
the bunt of it, to the accom- 
paniment of the roundest and 
soundest cursing to which I 
have ever had the good fortune 
to listen. 

Unele Steve whistled from 
the river’s edge, and I got into 
the barge’s heavy boat and 
sculled across. From the look 
on his face I knew that any hope 
of bowling along the Essex coast 
was off, and so quite silently we 
made our way back on board. 

“As ‘Arrimate’ shown up?” 

“ No.”’ 

“You'll act as mate then, 
Bill ? *—this anxiously. 

“ Of course.” 

** We'll shove off in an hour— 
the tide will fetch us to Graves- 
end. I’ve told the office we'll 
be there for the night in case 
*Arry rings up.” 

As the flood-tide slackened, 
I ran up the topsail, assisted by 
the ginger-haired boy, sheeted 
it home, cast off from the buoy, 
hoisted jib and staysail and let 
go the main brails, and Bannock 
was soon listing gently in the 
fresh breeze with her sails full. 
A burst of good-humoured and 
envious chaff from the barges 
at the buoy was lost in the wind, 
and again we were part of the 
busy river traffic. 
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It was all very different from 
the dulness of the previous day. 
Now there was colour every- 
where, and exhilaration in the 
sight of the great brown sails 
straining at their sheets, the 
music of the wind through the 
rigging, and the excited dance 
of green, brown waves lopped 
up by the wind against the 
remnant of the flood. 

With the change of the tide, 
speed increased, and Bannock 
was soon holding her own 
with tugs and lighters, small 
coasters, and even, for brief 
moments, with sedate ocean- 
going vessels coming from the 
pool. On only one reach were 
we obliged to tack, and it was 
interesting to see the barge 
change course, the sails flap and 
then steadily fill at no more 
than a turn of the wheel, and 
with no perceptible loss of way. 
The port lee-board had been 
lowered to give a grip on the 
water, but in view of the short- 
ness of the tacks required we 
did not use the starboard one, 
and I was grateful; for they 
require much effort on the winch 
to raise and lower. 

It was at a speed of about 
seven knots that Bannock, with 
the wind free and leaning gently 
away from it, pursued her course 
down the river. Unloaded, she 
was well out of the water, and 
her nine inches of freeboard was 
now a majestic three feet. 

Erith was past—Uncle Steve 
waving a broom at several 
London-bound barges waiting on 
the next flood-tide. Soon Til- 
bury was in sight, with bright 
funnels gleaming over the dark 





roofs of the warehouses along 
the docks. A _ collision was 
narrowly averted with a small 
river ferry steamer which mis- 
judged our speed, a mancuvre 
that provoked Steve out of 
his complacency to inform her 
master that he might be quite 
good at driving goats to market 
but was out of place on London 
river. 

All this time the tide was 
sluicing under us, and there 
was more of it to run, but 
Steve was adamant. Gravesend 
it was to be, so when abreast 
the barge anchorage Bannock 
altered course out of the main 
stream and came into the wind 
some sixty yards off shore. The 
anchor was let go, and there 
was @ moment’s flurry and 
slatting of sails as the mainsail 
was brailed, headsails lowered, 
and I swarmed aloft to fling a 
bowline round the topsail-yard. 

Uncle Steve seemed quite 
pleased. ‘ In a couple of months 
Td make quite a seaman of 
you ’—patronisingly. We both 
snugged her down for the night 
and hoisted an anchor light. By 
the time we had finished, the 
tide had turned and the evening 
had set in on this bleak part of 
the river. 

I plied an unskilled scull over 
the stern of the heavy dinghy 
and put Unele Steve ashore at 
the landing-stage. The inn 
looked inviting, so I went ashore 
to gain strength for the scull 
back. I should not have tarried 
at the pub, but there was a 
television set, and for the first 
time I watched a play on it. 
I returned to the landing-stage 
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in pitch darkness, and then 
realised I was going to have a 
very difficult job rejoining the 
Bannock. 

First of all, I could not see 
her. There were at least a 
dozen lights that might have 
been Bannock. Second, the 
flood-tide was making a good 
four knots. Third, there was 
but one oar in the boat, and 
though I had managed to put 
Steve ashore with the tide, I 
knew I had not the knack to 
move the boat against it. 

My first attempt took me 
about 400 yards up the river. 
I nearly fell overboard when 
the cursed oar jumped out of 
its U-shaped crutch in the tran- 
som, and my wrists ached like 
nothing on earth. I had made 
a sterling effort, but only 
achieved sideways progress, and 
always the tide took charge. 

I toyed with the idea of going 
back to the inn and waiting 
for the tide to turn, then re- 
membered that it must be past 
closing-time and that there were 
still some hours of tide to run. 
I tried to scull down the slack 
water close to the shore, but 
either went aground or made no 
progress. There was nothing for 
it but to remove my shoes— 
what a fool I had been to leave 
my thigh-boots on board !—jump 
over the side, and tow the dinghy 
by the painter. 

I reached the stage, blue with 
cold, and reckoned on at least 
another 400 yards, so plodded 
on, sometimes up to the knees 
in mud, at others stubbing my 
feet on sharp tins or stones, and 
all the time numbed with cold. 
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I was abreast of the farthest 
barge before I rested, and it 
was plain I would have to go 
much farther. I staggered on 
towing that wretched boat, 
which weighed a good ton, for 
over half a mile. Then I pushed 
off and sculled furiously until 
my wrists felt as though they 
would burst. A great black 
shape loomed up: a barge, 
but she had no mizzen. It was 
not the Bannock, but it was 
useful for taking a breather 
alongside while the icy flood- 
stream hissed past and I could 
take my bearings. There were 
about eight barges there and 
a few miscellaneous craft. I 
boarded four before I found the 
Bannock and fell aboard at last, 
exhausted, shivering, but very 
thankful. The stove had for- 
tunately not gone out and I 
poked it into life—and made a 
good, long vow that shore- 
going would henceforth only 
take place when alongside, or 
where I knew I could get back. 

Unele Steve arrived on board 
by motor-boat next morning 
at dawn, having whistled and 
shouted for a quarter of an hour 
from the jetty. I was fifty 
dreamless fathoms down and 
broke surface only at an angry 
bellow from the top of the hatch. 
It was a grey, misty, cold dawn 
and Uncle Steve was anxious to 
use the tide down to Sheerness, 
then catch the flood-tide up the 
Medway. 

Weighing the anchor was 
heart-breaking—my wrists still 
ached from the previous night, 
and it seemed as if the anchor 
would never break away. Then 
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Steve started the auxiliary, and 
soon we were out in the stream— 
Rochester bound. As the sun 
rolled back the mist, the wind 
came away from the east and 
kicked up a heavy lop off the 
Yantlet. I made a good break- 
fast and took it aft, and we ate 
it standing up by the wheel, 
while Uncle Steve berated me 
for last evening’s episode and 
told me yarns of the river, old 
sailormen, the slump of 1930, 
and how “ barging wasn’t what 
it used to be.” 

It was a lovely morning, 
though bitterly cold, and it was 
pleasant to put the wind on the 
beam as we altered course into 
the Medway. I shook out the 
brails of the mainsail, set fore- 
sail and istaysail, and shinned 
up the ratlines to loose the top- 
sail before hoisting it. With 


the fresh wind and the motor, 
Bannock creamed along. I sug- 
gested stopping the motor, but 
Steve was determined to raise 


Rochester by noon. All the 
landmarks familiar from our 
outward journey came in view, 
and soon Bannock was on 
the last stretch of the river. 
Mainsail was brailed up and 
the remainder lowered and we 
secured alongside several other 
barges lying at the buoy just 
below Rochester Bridge. 

There was a cheerful shout 
from the shore, and there was 
‘“* Arrimate,” his flaxen hair 
tousled, waving from the wharf. 
I sculled the ‘boat’ in with 
Uncle Steve, who wished to 
report to the office in the hope 
that his orders would be changed, 
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and brought Harry back on 
board. He had a beautiful black 
eye, and had apparently spent 
one night at Lemon Street Police 
Station. A Dutch seaman from 
one of the innumerable Dutch 
coasting vessels had cast ad- 
miring eyes at the long-haired 
cook, and Harry, reading into 
the glance perhaps more than 
the Dutchman intended, had 
resented it and used his fist as 
the most convenient medium of 
conveying his displeasure. How- 
ever, the Dutchman was not 
alone, and Harry was soon in- 
volved with five of them. “ It 
was grand while it lasted, till 
some bloody Dutchy hit me 
over the head with a chair.” 

Unele Steve returned, cursed 
“ Arrimate ” soundly, and dis- 
charged him ; but seeing Harry’s 
obvious chagrin, winked at me. 
Harry flung himself into the 
fo’e’sle, threw everything up on 
to the deck, and swore at me 
for making the fo’e’sle look like 
a pigsty (I had spilt some 
porridge over the deck). 

Uncle Steve sighed pensively, 
“* *Arrimate’s’ the best lad I’ve 
had, but he’s a perpetual worry. 
Tll give him another chance, 
though he gets a chance once 
a month. We load cement on 
Monday, catch the early morn- 
ing tide, and back to London 
docks—so I’m off now for the 
week-end.” He dived below 
and soon reappeared in the 
familiar blue overcoat and cap. 
I tried to thank him for the trip, 
but he cut me short by saying, 
“Tm not certain you’re not a 
better mate than ’Arry boy, but 
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you’d have to improve your 
duffs before I took you on for 
good.” I sculled him ashore, 
had four of the stoutest pints in 
his favourite pub, then shook 
him warmly by the hand, and, 
as I sculled a slightly irregular 
course back to the barge, saw 
the blue overcoat stop and its 
owner wave as he turned the 
corner to the station. 

I packed my dunnage and 
had an enormous stew with 
Harry—we were both ravenous 
—and, replete, heard more of 
Harry’s story of the fracas and 
his appearance before the magis- 
trate next morning. “ Never 


again do I go up Aldwych 
way. And as for that long- 
haired cook . . .!”—there fol- 
lowed a string of adjectives 
which, unprintable as they are, 
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were probably not far off the 
truth. 

My fist lost itself in his 
enormous one as we stood on 
the jetty. ‘‘ Come back in the 
summer; barging’s fun then. 
Unele Steve will take you all 
right.” 

I gave him my hand again, 
shouldered my kit-bag, and went 
stationwards. At the corner I 
turned; “ Arrimate”’ was at 
work scrubbing the decks down 
—Bannock, in the afternoon’s 
light, looked forlorn. For her, 
it had been just one more 
uninteresting trip—cement—but 
for me it had been an insight 
at least into a hard and rough 
way of life, with its own tradi- 
tions, conduct and language, and 
an introduction to the lore of 
London river. Vale, sailorman! 








PENNIGANCHIPROLU. 


BY INDIAN COPPER. 


I HAVE never been to Penni- 
ganchiprolu and I cannot tell 
you how to find it. I am by no 
means sure that my spelling of 
that magical name is correct ; 
for English transliteration sys- 
tems have never heard of it, 
but the word is pronounced 
exactly as I have rendered it, 
the last two syllables making 
a perfect spondee — something 
very near @ classical hexameter 
ending. The pronunciation is 
what matters. If you belong 
to the wandering tribe of 
Britons whose work lies in the 
East, you may chance to find 
that “ Penniganchiprolu”’ is a 
useful password in Mombasa, 
Cairo, Rangoon, Singapore or 
Hong Kong, and, above all, 
in India or Pakistan. It is 
worth a little tongue - twisting 
until you roll it out  trip- 
pingly, so: 

Penniganchiprolu. 


In 1943 I was, for my sins, 


Superintendent in charge of 
Security Intelligence in an Indian 
province. The Jap, halted at 
the borders of India, was still 
lurking at the gates, while in 
the hot plains of the Deccan the 
Divisions which were eventually 
to winkle him out of the Burma 
jungles had begun to assemble 
and train for that arduous task. 
Meanwhile the Japanese “ sent 
men to spy out the land.” ... 

The number of agents sent 


into India by the Japanese 
during 1942-1944 was quite re- 
markable. They came by para- 
chute, they came by submarine, 
and they wormed their way 
across the frontiers. The spy- 
schools in Malaya and Burma 
produced a regular stream of 
them, and regularly were they 
rounded up, as fast as they 
arrived. Indeed, many of them 
surrendered at the earliest 
possible moment: a team of 
Gurkha prisoners of war, pains- 
takingly trained for espionage 
operations against their British 
‘oppressors, marched into the 
nearest Gurkha unit to report 
their return to duty and to 
inquire with ingenuous grins 
whether they might be per- 
mitted to retain the considerable 
sums of money given them by 
the Japanese. 

There were others who took 
their duties more seriously, and 
for these also the Indian Police 
intelligence network made suit- 
able reception arrangements. 
It was a machine which had 
functioned very smoothly since 
1835, when Sleeman established 
his famous ‘“ Thuggee and 
Dacoity Department.” A new 
model was provided by the 
establishment of the Special 
Branches in the early years of 
the present century, and in the 
testing years when India faced 
possible invasion the machine 
was not found wanting. But 
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that, in the classic phrase, is 
another story. 

The fact is that by 1943 it 
was the ambition of every right- 
minded Special Branch to lay 
hands on an enemy agent or, 
preferably, half a dozen of them, 
for they tended to appear in 
batches. My own staff were no 
exception to the rule. They 
had worked long hours of extra 
duty, poring over files, add- 
ing names to the card-index, 
overhauling the coast-watching 
machine, and perfecting opera- 
tional plans which could be put 
into action at an hour’s notice. 
Counter-intelligence work held 
few illusions for any of us: we 
knew that it meant back-break- 
ing days of routine file-pounding, 
with an occasional brief ‘ flap’ 
which usually ended in dis- 
illusionment. We were parti- 
cularly annoyed because the 
Special Branches of the pro- 
vinces to north and south of us 
had already netted their first 
fish and appeared intolerably 
cock-a-hoop about their good 
fortune. 

Our colleagues in Field 
Security and Military Intelli- 
gence were equally depressed. 
The great British public does 
not really believe in counter- 
intelligence or the necessity for 
security, and the British Army, 
being a cross-section of the same 
public, was inclined to regard 
the F.S.0.s and their minions 
as a clique of privileged drones 
insisting on unnecessary pre- 
cautions against wholly imagin- 
ary dangers. Hungry - eyed 
majors, G. 2 (I.)(b), would wander 
into my office and plead with 
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me to produce an enemy agent 
whom they might brandish de- 
fiantly in the face of complacent 
divisional commanders’ with 
hoarse cries of, ‘‘ Now you see 
what can happen... .!” 

That was how we all felt in 
mid-1943. Security Intelligence 
was perishing through lack of 
customers. We needed an 
Espionage Oase as a dreadful 
warning to careless talkers, and 
devil the enemy agent would 
oblige. If you have ever stood 
in a butt with loaded gun and 
watched fat pintail duck care- 
fully avoid you in order to 
fly over the guns to your right 
and left, you will understand 
our predicament. If you have 
watched those same duck fall 
cleanly to the shots of your 
neighbours, you will appreciate 
our chagrin. All we asked was a 
chance to show what we could do. 

I was reading through a sheaf 
of reports from Field Security 
sections, sent to me by my army 
colleagues. A competition had 
been held in Division to produce 
the best “Careless Talk” 
poster: there were four entries. 
An N.C.O., from the section had 
gained entry to a Protected 
Place by producing a pass 
bearing a photograph of Hitler 
and signed ‘‘ Benito Mussolini.” 
A deaf-mute beggar had been 
found soliciting alms in the 
lines, and (heinous offence) some 
of the brutal and_ licentious 
soldiery, who had contributed 
four annas, had signed their 
names and the details of their 
units in his subseription book. 
The offenders had been severely 
warned. 
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I sighed and turned to the 
next report. An Air Force unit 
near Bombay had introduced 
another new pass-system and 
detected an aircraftsman who 
had taken a photograph of an 
Ack-Ack gun on the secret list— 
as @ suitable background to a 
group of his pals. On 16th June 
a deaf-mute beggar had been 
found within the camp area... . 
I sat up. 

Two deaf-mute beggars tres- 
passing in the lines of units 
several hundred miles apart! 
What was the date of the first 
one? I rummaged among the 
reports and fished it out. 17th 
June! The two cases had 
occurred on consecutive dates, 
but it could have been the 
same man. If so, he had 


travelled fast and far, even for 


a beggar; also, he would in- 
dubitably belong to the great 
Indian association of Ticketless 
Railway Travellers. 

It was not sensational but it 
was interesting, and anyway it 
would give the unhappy Field 
Security staff something to 
do. I picked up the telephone 
and asked for G. 2 (I.)(b). He 
clutched at the suggestion grate- 
fully—a man-hunt would be just 
the thing for the F.S.0.s, especi- 
ally if he could ask them to 
bring the suspect straight to the 
Special Branch—when located. 
I agreed, but warned him not 
to overplay his hand, as the 
deaf-mute would probably turn 
out to be a hare. 

Before the day was out a 
signal had gone to all Field 
Security sections in the area. 
The hunt was on. 
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Next morning as I arrived at 
my Office I noticed a jeep drawn 
up in the yard, and I was no 
sooner at my desk than a Field 
Security officer was ushered in 
by the Deputy Superintendent. 

“Good morning, sir. We 
have brought in the deaf-mute 
beggar you are looking for. 
One of my chaps picked him up 
yesterday evening wandering 
round the Commandos’ camp. 
Actually I wanted to bring him 
in last night, but the G.2 
seemed to think that this morn- 
ing would do. Here are the 
documents he was carrying; 
nothing very startling, but the 
whole thing looks a bit peculiar, 
doesn’t it, sir?” 

I agreed with as much en- 
thusiasm as I could muster, 
complimented him on the speed 
with which his section had pro- 
duced the goods, and promised 
to let him know if there were 
any interesting developments. 
Privately, I felt somewhat ag- 
grieved at this efficiency. It 
was a pity that the quarry had 
not given the hounds a better 
run for their money; with any 
luck it might have kept them 
occupied for a week. In the 
meantime I had to arrange for 
the interrogation of a deaf- 
mute who presumably could not 
hear my questions and could 
not answer them even if he did. 
The Deputy Superintendent, 
grinning slightly, brought in 
the suspect for my personal 
inspection. 

He was a miserable-looking 
specimen, as pathetic as any I 
had ever seen. He walked with 
an eccentric twist as if his hip 
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had been dislocated, and one 
arm was totally deformed. His 
head seemed to be set on a 
wry-neck, and the vacant ex- 
pression and lack-lustre eyes 
bespoke the near-idiot. As I 
spoke to him he watched my 
lips, then pointed helplessly to 
his ears and his gaping mouth. 
He had no tongue. 

The Deputy Superintendent 
looked at me reproachfully as I 
turned to the sheaf of dirty 
papers the F.8.0. had seized. 
It certainly looked as if we were 
persecuting a wretched creature 
who had already suffered beyond 
human endurance. 

The first paper was a printed 
document, purporting to be 
signed by the Collector of a 
district in Southern India. The 
bearer, Kalya, was known to 
him personally as a deserving 
case worthy of charity. He 
had been born a deaf-mute and 
had since suffered from paralysis, 
and he had a younger brother 
who was completely paralysed 
by the same disease and equally 
helpless. 

The document did not im- 
press me. It was almost cer- 
tainly a fake; for I had seen 
similar recommendations carried 
by many professional beggars, 
who had them printed by the 
hundred so that they could 
be replaced when worn out. 
Furthermore, they were always 
careful to ensure that the certifi- 
cate was signed by a Collector 
from some province distant from 
the scene of their current opera- 
tions. As they moved from one 
province to another, the paper 
would be changed for one signed 
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by an official from Bihar or 
Bengal. It was part of the 
beggar’s stock-in-trade, but it 
did not alter the fact that he 
was a beggar and probably a 
deserving one. The other papers 
were from various charitable 
and religious societies and 
seemed genuine enough. 

Last of the deaf-mute’s collec- 
tion was his subscription ledger, 
a thick exercise book in which 
various people who had given 
him alms entered their names 
and the amounts. There were 
several pages, filled mainly with 
small sums. Here and there an 
incautious B.O.R. had added 
the name of his unit, and there 
was no doubt that it would 
have enabled an enemy agent 
to build up a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of the forces 
assembling in the Deccan, but 
any army contractor could have 
provided a similar list. 

I turned to the back of the 
book to see if there were any 
more entries. There were. I 
found a long list made in 
Malaya in 1938 and in Burma 
during 1939. Burma and Malaya 
were now in Japanese hands. 
Clearly this affair was not so 
uninteresting after all. The 
beggar looked as pathetic as 
ever, but I ordered him to be 
deposited in a cell and given 
some food while I gave the 
problem further consideration. 
He hobbled out of the room. 

I was still chewing at my 
empty pipe when the telephone 
rang. It was from a Field 
Security officer attached to a 
division ten miles outside the 
town. He had just picked up 
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the deaf-mute beggar we were 
looking for and was bringing 
him in at once... . 
Deaf-mute No. 2 was ushered 
into my room half an hour 
later by an excited F.S.O. and 
an even more excited Deputy 
Superintendent. The second 
suspect was a duplicate of the 
first—the twisted walk, the use- 
less arm, the same gestures and 
the same vacant stare, but that 
was not all: he carried an 
identical recommendation from 
the same Collector! His account 
book showed that in 1937 and 
1938 he had travelled as far 
afield as Egypt and East Africa. 
There could be little doubt 
now that the deaf-mutes were 
fakes, but were they also enemy 
agents? It would be a neat 
device: trained agents posing 


as deaf-mutes and moving, with- 


out arousing suspicion, from 
country to country. Observing 
the dispositions of troops, the 
arrival of convoys, they were 
ostensibly useless subjects for 
interrogation. Of course, the 
democratic British would not 
resort to Japanese methods 
of ‘ questioning.’ Perhaps the 
swarms of agents arrested by 
the Special Branches were only 
@ smoke-screen devised to keep 
British counter-intelligence occu- 
pied while the real spies operated 
with impunity. 

The next step was indubitably 
interrogation, and I knew it was 
not going to be easy. First 
of all, the agent’s cover-story 
had to be broken down in 
the approved manner—but these 
agents had no cover-story to 
tell. It would be premature to 
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confront them with each other 
until we had got one of them to 
talk, and I felt sure now that 
they could talk. At this point 
I sat up with a jerk. Beggar 
No. 1 had no tongue that I 
could see. What about No. 2? 

Beggar No. 2 was recalled, 
and, after some gesticulatory 
explanation, obligingly opened 
his mouth and pointed with a 
grimy finger. He had no tongue. 

I tried to think the problem 
out logically. It seemed be- 
yond the bounds of all proba- 
bility that the two beggars 
were agents and deaf-mutes. 
Fakirs and other holy men 
were reputedly able to swallow 
their tongues and go into a 
state of suspended animation. 
Obviously this matter called for 
expert advice; medical advice. 
If they were impostors, a doctor 
would soon detect the trick, 
whatever it was. 

The F.8.0., who had been 
waiting impatiently, was called 
in, and I carefully explained the 
situation. He collected Beggar 
No. 2 and departed to seek the 
advice of the Staff Surgeon. 
No. 1 was placed in the custody 
of the Deputy Superintendent, 
who was sent to enlist the assist- 
ance of the Police medico. I 
sat down to deal with my 
neglected files and to await the 
exposure of the impostors; for 
all the circumstantial evidence 
indicated that they were fakes. 
Once their deaf-mute story had 
been exposed they would break 
down and we would soon get 
the truth out of them. I began 
mentally to compose the open- 
ing paragraph of my report to 
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the Intelligence Bureau—nothing 
ostentatious was necessary, and 
I would avoid the rather cheap 
sensational style of other Special 
Branch Superintendents. The 
astounding facts would argue 
for themselves in the plain 
official language of a model 
intelligence organisation. 

The Deputy Superintendent 
and the F.S8.O. returned almost 
simultaneously and their reports 
were almost identical. Beggar 
No. 1 was probably deaf and 
certainly mute— incapable of 
coherent speech. Beggar No 2 
had defective hearing and his 
tongue was atrophied. Neither 
was paralysed. 

By this time I was very nearly 
mute myself, and when I finally 
found my tongue the flow of 
speech was such as to blast 
both the Deputy Superintendent 
and the F.8.0. out of the office. 
The beggars were returned to 
their separate cells and I re- 
treated to the bungalow, where 
I summoned the G.2(I.). We 
discussed the case and my last 
bottle of whisky with great 
thoroughness, but when we re- 
tired at a very late hour lucidity 
was still sadly lacking. 

The new day brought no 
comfort—only an unaccustomed 
hangover, the desk, and the 
two deaf-mutes, still as dumb 
as ever. The G.2(L.) rang up 
in a very flat voice to announce 
the arrival of Beggar No. 3, who 
had been delayed by reason of his 
sphere of operations having been 
some two hundred miles away. 
We went through the whole 
wearisome pantomime again— 
the gestures, the papers, the 
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vacant expression. We did not 
even trouble to send him to the 
doctor—the medical report was 
a foregone conclusion. 

Eventually we decided to con- 
front our captives with each 
other and see whether we could 
observe any reaction. With 
this end in view we had care- 
fully kept them apart. No. 1 
was brovght into my office and 
stationed where the light fell 
full on his face, which I watched 
carefully for any gleam of recog- 
nition as No. 2 was abruptly 
ushered in by a constable. The 
experiment failed miserably. I 
could detect not the faintest 
glimmer of intelligence in that 
vacant countenance, and the 
Deputy Superintendent, who had 
been concentrating on No. 2, 
assured me that his specimen 
had not so much as batted an 
eyelid. We stood the two of 
them together, in order to in- 
crease the shock by a hundred 
per cent, and No. 3 was whisked 
into the room with a triumphant 
gesture. 

For all the profit we gained 
out of this stratagem, our three 
suspects might have been the 
three traditional monkeys. They 
had already indicated that they 
neither heard nor spoke, and, 
so far as the test went, they 
might just as well have added 
blindness to their other achieve- 
ments. 

We ranged the three of them 
in a line, and there they stood, 
an antic trio indeed, each a 
grotesque facsimile of the other. 
I began to feel like the director 
of a new production of the 
‘Comedy of Errors,’ who has 
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just discovered that the twins 
from Syracuse are really triplets. 

That night we lodged them 
in the same cell, left them 
ostentatiously alone, and made 
arrangements to eavesdrop on 
any conversation which might 
develop. They ate a hearty 
meal (clearly there was nothing 
wrong with their appetites), but 
in the morning the eavesdroppers 
reported that not a word had 
been said. 

We were at our wits’ end, 
defeated by a trio of physical 
wrecks and two medical certifi- 
cates. Eventually a veteran 
Inspector sought leave to tackle 
the problem. 

“ Sir,’ he urged, “I think 
that I can make these dam’ 
fellows talk, if your honour will 
let me try.” Then, as he saw 
the dubious light in my eye, he 
added quickly, ‘‘ And I guaran- 
tee not to lay a hand on them, 
sir. In fact, I will not even 
speak to them.” 

I attempted to make the 
Inspector divulge his plan, but 
he pleaded that I should give 
him just an hour. If at the end 
of that time he had not suc- 
ceeded, the suspects would be 
returned in no worse condition 
than they were now. It would 
have been hard to suggest 
what further deterioration was 
possible, so I agreed to let the 


_ Inspector have his way. He 


departed to make certain tele- 
phone calls and complete his 
plans. 

I was surprised when a few 
minutes later an ambulance from 
the civil hospital arrived in the 
office compound, and astonished 


when the Inspector brought 
Beggar No. 1 out of the cell 
which he still shared with his 
confederates, and helped him 
into the vehicle with every 
appearance of tender solicitude. 
Beggars No. 2 and 3 watched 
the proceedings with mild 
interest as the ambulance drove 
away. 

About an hour later the In- 
spector and his ambulance re- 
appeared. Beggar No. 2 was 
tenderly deposited in the back 
and whisked away down the 
dusty road towards the civil 
hospital. 

When I got back to office 
after a very hasty lunch, the 
Inspector was waiting for me 
with a broad grin of self-satis- 
faction. 

“Sir, I have cracked this 
case. Would your honour like 
to question No. 2, who is now 
ready to make a statement?” 

No. 2 was duly brought in 
to “make his statement.” In 
fact, he hurled himself into the 
office with every appearance of 
physical vigour, fell on his knees, 
and poured out a veritable 
torrent of language which I 
recognised as a Kanarese dialect 
unintelligible to me. There was 
no doubt about his ability to 
speak—and at great length. 

The Inspector intervened to 
put a halt to this spate of 
verbiage. “Chup!” said he, 
“shut up!” Beggar No. 2 
shut up. There seemed little 
doubt that his hearing was 
quite efficient. . .. 

** Outside !’? commanded the 
Inspector. The suspect skipped 
nimbly out to the office verandah 
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and squatted on his hunkers 
to await developments. Obvi- 
ously he was not paralysed— 
that was one thing the doctors 
had got right, bless their hearts. 

I pushed my chair back, got 
my pipe drawing evenly, and 
addressed the officer who had 
wrought this miracle of medical 
science. 

“Inspector Sahib, this is a 
first-class piece of work and you 
have my heartiest congratula- 
tions. I shall take great pleasure 
in bringing your efficiency to 
the notice of the Inspector- 
General. In the meantime I 
shall be interested to hear just 
what it is all about—and how 
you did it.” 

“Your honour is very kind, 
but first I must complete my 
promise. Only one of these 
fellows is talking and I have not 
tackled the other two. If you 
will permit me to have them 
brought in, I ean perhaps give 
your honour an_ interesting 
demonstration and also con- 
vince myself that the story of 
No. 2 is correct.” 

I agreed, and the two re- 
maining deaf-mutes were led in. 
There they stood, just as they 
had stood for the last forty- 
eight hours, at intervals—heads 
awry, mouths gaping, knees 
twisted, arms distorted, utterly 
wretched and completely in- 
capacitated. 

“Now, sir,’ said the 
Inspector with a proprietory 
gesture, “‘ here are Nos. 1 and 
3. They do not know that 
No. 2 has spoken and they are 
deaf and dumb. Even the 
Police Doctor-babu has said that 
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they cannot speak because their 
tongues are no good. I have 
not beaten them or threatened 
them. In fact, your honour, 
I have not spoken to them— 
yet. And now I will try my 
experiment.” 

He beckoned the two deaf- 
mutes to come closer to him, 
which they did, somewhat fear- 
fully, and they stood, shambling 
pieces of human flotsam, in- 
articulate and uncomprehend- 
ing. The Inspector fixed them 
with a glittering eye that would 
have put any Ancient Mariner 
to shame, leaned forward, and 
hissed one word— 


“ PENNIGANCHIPROLU!” 


I could write several pictur- 
esque paragraphs describing the 
effect, but it would be impossible 
to convey more than a pale 
shadow of the reality. For a 
space the two rapscallions gaped 
in utter dismay, then they burst 
into vociferous protests of their 
innocence, mingled with appeals 
for mercy and streams of abuse 
high - lighted by mutual ‘fe- 
crimination. Two constables led 
them out and lodged them once 
more in separate cells, from 
whence I could hear the argu- 
ment rising in crescendo until 
the naik in charge of the guard 
reduced them to comparative 
silence. I turned to the de- 
lighted Inspector, and he began 
his report. 

“First, sir, I will tell you 
how I cured these poor fellows. 
Afterwards, No. 2 will tell you 
his story, for he speaks quite 
good Hindi, as well as several 
other languages.” 

M 
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“ When I took No. 1 away 
in the ambulance, I left him at 
the police station, after which 
I went to see Doctor Nair, the 
house-surgeon at the civil hos- 
pital, who is an old college 
friend of mine. When I had 
told him our difficulties and my 
plan, he was very willing to 
help me. He has a very good 
sense of humour and I have 
done some small favours for 
him in the past. So I returned 
in the ambulance and picked 
up Beggar No. 2, as your honour 
saw. I took him to the civil 
hospital and put him sitting in 
the waiting-room, with a con- 
stable to keep guard. Then I 
went into the next room, where 
Doctor Nair was waiting, and 
spoke very loudly in Hindi so that 
the prisoner could hear. This 
is how we discussed the case. 

“*Well, Doctor Sahib, I have 
brought the second fellow. How 
is the first one getting on?’ 

“Not too well, Inspector 
Sahib, not too well. He is 
undoubtedly cured, because he 
shouted very loudly when he 
came round after the operation, 
but I told you that it was only 
a 50-50 chance and I doubt if 
the poor fellow will recover. 
I don’t think that I should try 
with the second one.’ 

*“* Ah, Doctor Sahib, you must 
not talk like that. When you 
see this second beggar you will 
agree with me that it is worth 
taking the risk. Fancy having 
to live day after day deaf and 
dumb, crippled and paralysed, 
as these poor fellows are! Surely 
death is better than such a 
miserable fate? Whereas, if 
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the wretched man recovers, he 
will be as normal as the rest of 
us, except for the fact that he 
will never raise sons and 
daughters. Even then, he could 
always get a job looking after 
the harim in some up-country 
native state.’ ” 

The Inspector paused for 
effect. 

“Of course, your honour, 
when the prisoner heard what 
the operation was, he began 
crying out very loudly that he 
was not ill at all. So after 
frightening him a little more 
(which he greatly deserves for 
wasting so much of your honour’s 
time), I took him to the Central 
Police Station and recorded his 
statement, although I have not 
yet registered any offence. I 
think, sir, that you will take 
much interest in his story. 
May I call him in to tell it 
himself ? ” 

Beggar No. 2 was brought 
in, obviously somewhat appre- 
hensive that he might yet be 
exposed to the benefits of medical 
science. I put him at ease by 
inviting him to sit down and 
tell me his story. He began, 
haltingly enough, but gathered 
courage and lucidity as he went. 

“ Lord,” he said, “I am of 
the village of Penniganchiprolu, 
and I beg that your honour 
will not regard me with dis- 
favour, because I have caused 
you much trouble. Some thirty 
years ago I was born the son 
of a man of Penniganchiprolu, 
who was himself the son and 
grandson of beggars. When I 
was eight years old my father, 
who was a noted man in his 
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village, deemed that I should 
begin my apprenticeship to the 
trade. So with him I went to 
Benares at the time of the 
pilgrimage, which used to be 
our busy season in the days 
when men paid more attention 
to their religion. Each morning 
we went to the bathing ghats, 
and I sat at a distance while he 
plied his trade. Each evening 
he taught me a little more how 
to bend the arm and walk with 
@ shuffle, how to shut out the 
noise of the world so that one 
could hear nothing unless it 
was so willed. Each evening 
we returned to our lodging, 
where my father counted the 
bounty that had been shown 
him during the hot afternoons 
limping around the temples, and 
each night we ate well. Then, 
when we had eaten, I would 


practise diligently while my 
father, and mayhap a friend or 
two from our people, watched 
and criticised. 

“Each year, till I was four- 


teen, I went to one of the 
pilgrim cities with my father or 
some near relative ; for in Penni- 
ganchiprolu there are not above 
one hundred men and we are all 
brothers. 

“TI worked hard to master 
the trade, and we visited many 
distant places — Nasik, where 
Ram bathed in the holy waters 
and emerged in the shape of 
a@ white bullock; Trimbak, 
where the sacred Godavari rises 
among the hills; Puri, the 
holy city of Jaganath, and far 
north to the hills where the 
snow does not melt on the 
hottest day. Bit by bit I 
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mastered the craft, sleeping at 
night with rock-salt and alum 
on my tongue so that it might 
shrivel and leave me in truth 
dumb. 

“In this manner I worked, 
I and my fellows who learned 
the trade with me, till we were 
ready to go out and earn an 
honest living. We worked in 
bands of five, under a naik, who 
was a past-master of the trade 
and directed the work of the 
group, giving us the printed 
papers certifying that we were 
deserving of charity (and who 
will say that we are not?). Far 
afield we travelled, for we are a 
people who delight in strange 
lands: to Africa and Egypt, to 
Iraq and Iran, where the people 
are kind and charitable, even in 
the large towns. 

“Many times, Lord, have I 
been taken by the police and 
held in a cell for one day or 
two, but I have always found 
them worthy people, who, find- 
ing me deaf and dumb, did not 
trouble us unduly. Each week 
we met our leader, the naik, 
who does not beg but collects 
the money and divides it evenly ; 
the greater part goes back 
to Penniganchiprolu, where our 
women work in the fields and 
our old men train our sons. 

“ Highness, I have no need of 
any operation or any doctor. 
Look you, I can walk twenty 
miles in the day, even in the 
hot sun, for I do not need to 
limp when travelling from one 
place to another. Strong I am, 
for one needs to be strong to 
stand all day depending on the 
charity of people who acquire 
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merit easily by giving us the 
smallest of coins. 

“ Never, Lord, have we 
troubled the police ; for we are 
not thieves or scoundrels, but 
hard-working men who practise 
our trade with diligence, in 
great discomfort, and with not 
a little suffering. Therefore I 
pray that you release me to go 
back to Penniganchiprolu, where 
I will tell my people that they 
must go no more in the camps 
of the European soldiers—and 
indeed we went only because 
they are kindly and charitable 
folk who give largely from the 
store of their wealth.” 

There was a long pause while 
I digested this apologia. It was 
clear that our Espionage Case, 
so long awaited, was as far 
distant as ever. The Special 
Branch takes no heed of ordinary 
crime, and although the offence 
was, technically speaking, cheat- 
ing, I thought that it would not 
be an easy matter for the 0.1.D. 
to prove dishonesty. 

Finally, with a clear con- 
science, I bade the three men 
of Penniganchiprolu make them- 
selves scarce and leave the 
province forthwith. It was 
none of our business to prose- 
cute hard-working men, a view 
with which the Inspector readily 
agreed. The mentally drafted 
report to the Intelligence 
Bureau was shelved, and the 
F.S.0.8 were congratulated upon 
their amazing efficiency. The 
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G. 2 (I.)(b) and the Superin- 
tendent, Special Branch, col- 
lected another hangover and 
then turned again to their files, 
much in the spirit of the biblical 
dog. It is pleasant to recall 
that hope was only deferred for 
a few months—and then the 
great scheme really went into 
operation, with results which 
were highly gratifying to its 
authors. That is another story 
too, and for a little while yet 
it must remain swathed in the 
scarlet tape of the Official Secrets 
Act. 


Three years later, walking 
through Thieves’ Market in 
Bombay to see what bargains 
the ‘fences’ might be display- 
ing, I encountered a beggar. 
He was badly crippled and his 
arms stuck out at a strange 
angle as if paralysed. He 
pointed to his mouth and ears— 
a pathetic gesture. Indubit- 
ably, alms were in order. I 
advanced towards him and 
scrutinised him closely. No, I 
had never seen him before. 

* PENNIGANCHIPROLU !” 
I hissed. 

I heard a horrified gasp and 
he was gone in the crowd, 
running as if the devil himself 
were on his tail. 

You might try it some time. 
To date, only the G. 2 (I.) (0) 
and myself know about it—and 
the last time I heard of him he 


was in Portugal. 
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BY PETER CAREW. 


TOWARDS the end of 1939, the 
capture of two British Agents by 
the Germans on the Dutch- 
German frontier provided a 
momentary diversion in the 
monotony of the ‘phoney war.’ 
The episode, however, was soon 
forgotten, and little more was 
heard of it until the publication 
recently of a book entitled 
‘The Venlo Incident,’ in which 
Captain Payne Best, the 
principal Agent concerned, 
described his experiences. In 
the course of conversation with 
Captain Best, who is a near 
neighbour, I reminded him of 
an analogous incident which 


occurred nearly a century and 
@ half ago, when Captain John 
Wright, a British Agent, was 
captured by the French off the 


coast of France. In both in- 
stances the aims of the 
British Intelligence were directed 
towards the same end — the 
disruption of upstart Dictators; 
and the methods adopted 
in attempting to obtain the 
collaboration of disgruntled 
officers of the opposing forces 
followed very similar lines. “Le 
petit Oaporal,” it is true, 
dealt more effectually with 
Captain Wright than did Oor- 
poral Hitler with his prisoners, 
but in each case the result was 
the same—frustration for the 
British Agent. 

The earlier story began in 
1798 in the Temple Prison in 


Paris. Sir Sidney Smith and his 
First Lieutenant, John Wright, 
had been imprisoned there for 
two years after their capture 
by the French off Havre while 
conducting a cutting-out expedi- 
tion from the Diamond frigate. 
It was a lady who lit the spark 
that was to set off the train of 
events that followed. Lieutenant 
Wright, not unaware of his 
Commanding Officer’s predilec- 
tion for the opposite sex, called 
his attention one day to a vision 
of beauty in a window in the 
street immediately opposite their 
cell. Sir Sidney rose to the bait 
and went to the cell window and 
was rewarded with a promising 
smile. Having got thus far, 
whenever the lady made her 
appearance, Sir Sidney, in the 
words of a contemporary, 
“played some tender air upon 
his flute by which and by 
imitating every motion which 
she made, he at length sueceeded 
in fixing her attention upon him 
and had the happiness of re- 
marking that she occasionally 
observed him with a glass.” 
The sequel is related in 
Wright’s journal. “ Sir Sidney,” 
the writer says, ‘“‘ with his usual 
success in that quarter having 
completed the conquest of the 
lady, it remained for me to put 
it to practical use, and I devised 
a telegraphic alphabet. I tore 
@ leaf from an old mass book, 
and, knowing the French lan- 
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guage well, with the soot of 
the chimney I described with 
my finger the letter A, which 
I held up to the window to 
be seen by our sympathising 
observer. I then touched the 
top bar of the cell as representing 
A, the second B, and so on.” 
The process of communication 
was necessarily slow, but after 
a few days Wright succeeded 
in informing the lady of their 
names and ranks; he requested 
her most urgently to procure 
if possible some unsuspected 
royalist officer of sufficient con- 
sequence for the undertaking 
to effect their escape. By the 
same means he enabled her to 
draw accredited bills for con- 
siderable sums of money for the 
promotion of the scheme. 

The lady was the wife of 
Colonel Phelipeaux, an _  ex- 
royalist officer, who for some 
time had been engaged in efforts 
to further the Bourbon cause. 
Madame Phelipeaux informed her 
husband of what had occurred, 
and Phelipeaux, who knew Sir 
Sidney by repute and fore- 
saw in him a possible ally, 
embarked on the plan with 
alacrity. Colonel Phelipeaux 
bribed one of the clerks of 
the Ministry of Police to 
forge the Minister’s signature 
to an order for removing Sir 
Sidney Smith and Captain 
Wright from the Temple to the 
prison of the Conciergerie. On 
the day after the monthly visit 
of the Inspector of Prisons, 
two officers, accomplices of 
Phelipeaux, disguised as officers 
of the marée-chausée, pre- 
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sented themselves in a fiacre 
at the Temple and demanded 
the delivery of Sir Sidney Smith 
and Lieutenant Wright. The 
Registrar of the Prison conveyed 
the order of the Directory to the 
prisoners, who, with an appro- 
priate air of surprise, packed 
their clothes ready for departure. 
At this point the Registrar fussily 
intervened and ordered that 
four of the prison guard should 
accompany them. One of the 
pseudo officers with great 
presence of mind removed this 
spoke in their wheel. “ Citizen,’ 
he said to Sir Sidney, “ you and 
your companion are officers of 
integrity. Give us your parole 
and there will be no occasion 
for an escort.” Sir Sidney, 
without any qualms of con- 
science, was able to pledge his 
word that he and his companion 
would accompany his rescuers 
without resistance wherever they 
chose to conduct them. 

Everything was cool, well 
timed, and conducted without 
fuss. The party entered the 
fiacre and found changes of 
clothes, passports, and money 
that had been provided by the 
obliging Madame Phelipeaux. 
The fiacre moved off to the 
Faubourg St Germain, where 
they all alighted. Here Sir 
Sidney and Lieutenant Wright 
parted from their escort and 
made their way to a rendez- 
vous near Dieppe, where they 
met Colonel Phelipeaux. They 
put to sea in an open boat 
and were shortly afterwards 
picked up by a cruising English 
frigate. 
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In the autumn of 1803 there 
was unusual activity in a certain 
department of the Foreign Office. 
The Foreign Secretary was 
making a desperate bid to stave 
off the impending demise of 
Mr  Addington’s Ministry. 
Lord Hawkesbury was quite 
aware that for some time past 
he had been playing with fire, 
@ not uncommon occupation 
for Ministers in his position. 
Service departments being slow 
to appreciate the niceties of 
diplomatic intrigue are apt to 
take umbrage at interference in 
their domestic affairs. This time 
it was my Lords of the Admir- 
alty who were becoming restive; 
for the Foreign Secretary had 
set all the sea lords and serving 
admirals by the ears. It was 
common knowledge that secret 
orders, said to emanate from the 
Foreign Office, had been issued 
to certain subordinate officers, 
notably Commodore Sir Sidney 
Smith and Captain Wright. It 
was said that these two officers 
hunted in couples and made a 
point of disregarding any orders 
issued by their superior officers. 
Lord St Vincent, who was un- 
well, had a rush of blood to the 
head whenever either of their 
names was mentioned, and 
Admiral Markham, who was 
deputising for him at the 
Admiralty, was overwhelmed by 
the spate of furious letters from 
the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Downs. Lord Keith complained 
that orders had been issued to 
Sir Sidney Smith and Captain 
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Wright about which he knew 
nothing, and described them 
as “infernal gadflies flitting 
hither and thither giving a man 
devilish small chance of catching 
’em at their antics.” It was, in 
fact, the general opinion that 
Sir Sidney and Wright had 
become too big for their boots. 
Lord Howick, discussing Sir 
Sidney with Lord Collingwood 
over @ dish of tea at Brooks’s, 
said in a fit of exasperation, 
“The man lives on Acre!” 
Lord Collingwood rather sourly 
replied, ‘“‘Maybe, but by his 
manners methinks he would do 
better on acorns.” 

At the moment, Lord 
Hawkesbury was not concerned 
with Sir Sidney Smith but with 
his former First Lieutenant. 
Captain Wright, having proved 
himself to be an adept in worm- 
ing his way in and out of 
obscure French ports, had now 
returned with news, which 80 
far as he could gather was 
authentic, of a plot among 
highly placed French officers 
and others to liquidate Buona- 
parte and re-establish the 
Monarchy. The idea in the 
abstract appealed to the 
Foreign Secretary; anything 
which tended to disrupt the 
machinations of the First 
Consul and so restore some 
measure of confidence at home 
was at all events worth a trial. 
He held no particular brief for 
Oaptain Wright, who, if all 
accounts were true, had been 
engaged in some questionable 
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transactions concerning prize 
money; the man, however, had 
been highly recommended by 
Sir Sidney Smith as an excellent 
though unconventional officer 
of proved ability and a fluent 
French linguist; and that in 
the present circumstances was 
of paramount importance. The 
Foreign Secretary was prepared 
to tolerate Captain Wright as a 
convenient instrument to be 
used as occasion demanded, but 
he viewed with extreme dis- 
favour the party of royalists— 
which he described as ‘‘a rascally 
gang of frogs’’—that accom- 
panied him, but whose collabora- 
tion Wright assured Lord 


Hawkesbury was indispensable 
before the plan was attempted. 
His Lordship had no intention of 
appearing in the matter himself; 


he knew a trick worth two of 
that. Having given his verbal 
approval to the plan, which in 
case of failure could as easily 
be annulled, he washed his hands 
of the affair and handed Captain 
Wright and his friends to a 
circumspect colleague in the 
Admiralty who held a_ less 
elevated position. 

Lord Hawkesbury, who had 
a nice perception of the frailties 
of human nature, had selected 
his man with judgment. Mr 
George Tierney, on whom his 
choice had lighted, was, as 
Treasurer of the Navy, in a 
position to adjust any extra- 
ordinary expenditure (which had 
become somewhat heavy owing 
to Captain Wright’s frequent 
trips to France)—since expenses 
incurred on account of secret 
service were not shown in the 
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public accounts. The Foreign 
Secretary had also played on the 
fact of Mr Tierney being at 
daggers drawn with Pitt, who 
was only awaiting his oppor- 
tunity to step into Addington’s 
shoes. Tierney openly lamented 
that his duel with Pitt on 
Putney Heath six years before 
had only ended in smoke, and 
gave out that he would stop 
short of nothing just to queer 
his opponent’s pitch. He there- 
fore willingly consented to oblige 
Lord Hawkesbury. 

Mr Tierney occupied comfort- 
able quarters in Green Street, 
and to ensure privacy he invited 
Captain Wright and his party to 
an informal dinner- party and 
thus combined the pleasures of 
the table with business. Tierney 
was what is commonly known 
as a good mixer, and that was 
fortunate in view of the mixed 
bag he was called upon to enter- 
tain. The guests included two 
royalties, the Compte D’ Artois 
and his son the Duc de Berri; 
the Marquis de Riviére, A.D.O. 
to the OCompte; General 
Pichegru, the former Chouan 
leader; M. Georges Cadoudal, 
and a M. Lajolais, who, according 
to Oadoudal, had lately been 
engaged in subversive activities 
and had some important news 
to communicate. Wright could 
vouch for the integrity of Piche- 
gru and Cadoudal. Pichegru he 
knew to be a capable soldier who, 
after suffering deportation to 
Cayenne for supposed royalist 
leanings, had escaped to Eng- 
land. Cadoudal he looked on 
as an honest but ill-mannered 
French peasant who detested 
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Buonaparte and all his works. 
Lajolais, whose face was almost 
hidden by an enormous growth 
of hair and beard, was unknown 
to him, although the little he 
could see of the man’s face 
seemed to bring back some long- 
forgotten memory. 

During dinner, which passed 
off more smoothly than might 
have been expected, Mr Tierney, 
in a fruity brogue of Dublin 
vintage, was engaged in a 
laboured conversation with his 
royal guests. The remainder of 
the company kept up an ani- 
mated conversation in French 
mostly concerned with a 
comparison of English and 


French culinary systems, inter- 
rupted at intervals by noisy 
reverberations from Cadoudal, 
whose enjoyment of the fare 
led him to forget the presence 


of royalty. When, at the end 
of dinner, Mr Tierney rose 
to propose the loyal toast, 
Cadoudal, as a free citizen of 
the Republic, did not feel called 
on to rise, and remained seated 
until jerked unceremoniously to 
his feet by Wright. When 
eventually Mr Tierney suggested 
that they should get down to 
business, Lajolais, who it was 
understood was in possession of 
the latest underground informa- 
tion, was asked to make his 
report. Lajolais did seem to 
have his facts all ready to hand: 
he assured the company that 
such was the odium with which 
Buonaparte’s régime was re- 
garded by all thinking people 
that it only needed the appear- 
ance on French soil of the 
royalist leaders (making a cere- 
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monious bow to the Oompte 
D’ Artois) to assure the co-opera- 
tion of General Moreau and 
others. A movement would be 
set in train that would produce 
@ first-class revolution and the 
First Consul would be swept off 
his feet. The Compte D’ Artois, 
in spite of Lajolais’s conciliatory 
gesture towards him, evinced dis- 
taste at the methods suggested. 
He had already experienced the 
discomforts of one revolution 
and was not anxious to repeat 
the process. Cadoudal, who 
was no respecter of persons, 
did not help matters. Leaping 
to his feet, he launched into 
a@ tirade against all enemies 
of the people, and ended by 
demanding death for tyrants. 
He made it abundantly clear 
that his aims were not directed 
towards the restoration of the 
House of Bourbon but to the 
destruction of Dictators in 
general and Buonaparte in par- 
ticular. These were indeed the 
sentiments of the British Govern- 
ment, though Mr Tierney scarcely 
thought it politic to say as much 
in the present company. Instead 
he suggested that General Piche- 
gru should give his views as 
a soldier. The General was 
cautious in his observations. 
While he was prepared to enter 
into any scheme offering a 
reasonable chance of success, 
he was somewhat sceptical of 
Lajolais’s optimistic outlook 
and thought that more detailed 
information was essential. “I 
know Buonaparte,” he said, 
“having been his Instructor 
at the Military Academy of 
Brienne ; he is not the man to 
M2 
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be swept off his feet so easily as 
M. Lajolais seems to think; he 
is indeed more like to sweep the 
heads of his enemies into the 
basket.’ Pichegru wished to 
make more certain of General 
Moreau’s intentions. “I know 
Colonel Phelipeaux,’ he said, 
“but he is a hot-head; Moreau 
is cool and ealeulating and will 
not willingly put his head into the 
basket.” Captain Wright agreed 
in the main with General Piche- 
gru and suggested that three 
delegates, Lajolais, Oadoudal, 
and Pichegru, should proceed to 
France as soon as possible, where 
they should make a compre- 
hensive report on the true state 
of affairs. It was of the utmost 
importance, he said, that contact 
should be made with General 
Moreau and Colonel Phelipeaux. 
He asked Mr Tierney to arrange 
with Lord Keith that a vessel 
should be placed at his disposal 
for the conveyance of the dele- 
gates across the Channel; he 
undertook to land them at a 
rendezvous to be arranged on 
the coast. “It would be of 
little use for me to apply,” 
Wright said, “since it is well 
known that I am no favourite 
of Lord Keith.” 

Mr Tierney’s arrangements 
seem to have been somewhat 
haphazard. On 11th October 
Captain Wright received from an 
Admiralty runner a note which 
ran a8 follows: “ Am informed 
revenue cutter Swallow is lying 
idle off Deal; you had better 
take your courage in both hands 
and go down and cut her out, but 
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look out for squalls. Ask the 
Knight* for a crew if none 
aboard, which is as like as not.” 
The letter was initialled G. T. 
Wright learnt that Sir Sidney 
Smith had just arrived at Deal 
in the Antelope to refit, and he 
rightly judged that the Antelope 
would provide sufficient crew to 
man the Swallow. On the day 
of his arrival at Deal, Wright 
dined with Sir Sidney, who gave 
him news of Colonel Phelipeaux. 
The Colonel, it appeared, had 
been putting in some hard work 
underground, and so far was 
free from suspicion; so much 
so, in fact, that he had been 
appointed to the staff of Gen- 
eral Caffarelli who was in close 
touch with Buonaparte. Oolonel 
Phelipeaux had heard that an 
attempt on Buonaparte’s person 
was being contemplated in 
England and offered his services 
as a safe channel for any com- 
munications. Wright noted this 
for future reference ; he was not 
forgetful of Phelipeaux’s assist- 
ance to Sir Sidney Smith and 
himself in their escape from the 
Temple prison six years ago. 
Outting out the Swallow was 
by no means all plain sailing. 
Oaptain Wright had the crew he 
needed aboard, and the three 
French delegates were safely 
embarked. He had decided to 
put them ashore at a point near 
Tréport, it being both handy 
and secluded. The Swallow got 
under way on the morning of 
13th October, but it was at this 
point that the Port Admiral 
chose to intervene. Admiral 
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Rowley, having heard of Oap- 
tain Wright’s arrival at Deal, 
was furious that he had not 
called to report. Wright had 
purposely omitted to do so for 
obvious reasons, the chief one 
being that he was taking no 
orders from any Admiral and 
giving none the chance to issue 
any. He was, moreover, especi- 
ally disinclined to meet the 
Port Admiral because on the 
last occasion an unfortunate 
contretemps had arisen over a 
cargo of mahogany. At that 
time Wright was commanding 
the Swift and had just arrived at 
Chatham from Honduras Bay. 
Admiral Rowley on his inspection 
had discovered a number of 
mahogany logs in the ’tween- 
decks, and on asking Wright the 
reason, was told that they were 
carried as ballast. The Admiral 
was sceptical, and he became 
still more so when he heard later 
that the logs had been sold by 
auction in the dockyard at a 
very profitable figure. Admiral 
Rowley reported the matter to 
Lord Keith, but no action was 
taken and Wright got away with 
it. It now appeared that he was 
likely to get away with it again. 
A signal was run up on the Port 
Admiral’s flagstaff: ‘‘ Return to 
station immediately.” Wright 
disregarded the signal and con- 
tinued on his course. Shortly 
afterwards a shot was fired 
across his bows from the guard- 
ship at the end of the Mole. 
Wright luffed and hoisted the 
Customs pennant. The Swallow 
was now forging rapidly ahead, 
and Wright knew that there was 
no vessel in harbour capable of 
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overtaking a fast revenue cutter. 
M. Georges OCadoudal, on the 
other hand, the excitable leader 
of Chouans, was singularly un- 
helpful in the emergency and 
lost his head completely. On 
hearing the shot, he rushed on 
deck brandishing a pistol in 
each hand. One he discharged 
ineffectually in the direction of 
the guard-ship; the other went 
off by mistake and narrowly 
missed the steersman, whereupon 
Cadoudal was beaten into quies- 
cence by the coxswain with a 
belaying-pin. Oaptain Wright’s 
luck held, however, and the 
Swallow was soon well away and 
heading down-Channel under 
full sail. 

Captain Wright was anxious 
to avoid unwelcome attentions 
from vessels of Lord Keith’s 
fleet which was watching 
Boulogne ; he also had to guard 
against interference by lurking 
French privateers. When he 
was well clear of Deal, he nosed 
his way down the coast and, 
just after dusk, hove-to out of 
observation in the Birling Gap. 
He reckoned with a favourable 
wind to reach the French coast 
about four o’clock next morning. 
Meanwhile he called the French 
delegates together for a final 
conference. It was arranged 
that, on landing, they should 
make their way to Paris, where 
Pichegru, who knew Moreau 
well, should ascertain his real 
intentions. Reports of progress ° 
were to be sent to Wright at Mr 
Tierney’s house in Green Street. 
Communications from England 
would be despatched to Colonel 
Phelipeaux’s house in Paris, or 
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should the Colonel be absent, 
his wife would arrange for their 
safe delivery. That was all that 
could be settied for the moment. 
Meanwhile a singular piece of 
ill-luck had occurred. The wind, 
which hitherto had been strong 
from the northward, suddenly 
died away, leaving the Swallow 
virtually becalmed. Wright, 
who had counted on the wind 
holding during the night, fore- 
saw an awkward dislocation of 
his plans. A born optimist, he 
had been wont to gamble on long 
odds ; and on this occasion, too, 
the odd chance again favoured 
him. From the look-out at the 
masthead there came a throaty 
hail: “Deck ho! there’s a 
luggar astarn and comin’ on 
fast with her sweeps.” The 
Swallow was without a stern 
light and the on-coming vessel 
had obviously not yet spotted 
her. Wright ordered the nine- 
pounder to be run out through 
the stern chase-port and called 
up the boarding party of half 
a dozen men to stand by. The 
strange craft approached until 
they could plainly hear the sound 
of her sweeps. Then of a sudden 
there was silence. The moon, 
hitherto obscured behind a cloud, 
had emerged, throwing the 
Swallow into sharp relief. The 
stranger was evidently taking 
stock of her ; apparently the cut 
of her rig was familiar to the 
Captain and did not please him. 
Wright heard him give a sharp 
order in a vile French patois 
to give way, which confirmed 
his suspicions of the nature of 
the craft. He bellowed through 
his speaking-trumpet : ‘“‘ Patache 


anglaise; come alongside or I 
sink you.” 

The lugger, as Wright had 
surmised, was a French “ free- 
trader,” port of origin Fécamp, 
bound for Hythe with a cargo of 
brandy. The cargo, which con- 
sisted of four-gallon kegs, proved 
to be so easy of manipulation 
that in little over an hour the 
whole was transferred from the 
lugger to the Swallow. The plan 
evolved by Wright to which the 
French skipper agreed under 
duress was remarkable for its 
extreme simplicity. Faced with 
the prospect of losing his ship 
and seeing the inside of an 
English prison, he was glad to 
accept Wright’s alternative of 
transporting the French delegates 
to Fécamp, thereby enabling the 
Swallow to return to England. 
Wright promised that, when he 
heard of their safe arrival, he 
would indemnify the skipper 
against the loss of his cargo. In 
the unlikely event of such a 
claim being preferred, it could 
of course be charged against 
secret service expenditure. 

The phenomenon of one of 
His Majesty’s excise cutters 
delivering a contraband cargo in 
England struck Wright as a 
pleasing piece of fantasy. He 
had been nearer the mark than 
he supposed when he hoisted the 
Customs pennant on leaving 
Deal harbour. An hour or 80 
after the lugger had left the 
Swallow, a fresh breeze got up 
and Wright set his course for 
home. Oontact was made under 
cover of darkness with the 
Antelope, and the contraband 
cargo was transferred to that 
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ship. Wright felt that he could 
safely leave that matter in 
the hands of the Oommodore. 
By dawn of 15th October the 
Swallow was back in her berth 
at Deal and Captain Wright, 
again omitting to report to the 
Port Admiral, was on his way in 
@ post-chaise to London. 

Affairs in France were not 
going according to plan, and 
Captain Wright was a little 
anxious. He had heard of thé 
arrival of the delegates in 
October. It was now nearly 
the end of March and he had 
received no communication from 
General Pichegru since January, 
when he reported finding things 
very difficult. General Moreau 
was not playing up to expecta- 
tions ; of Colonel Phelipeaux he 
had of late heard nothing. It 
was on 2nd April that news 
finally arrived in an wunex- 
pected fashion. Wright, seated 
in the room in Green Street 
which Mr ‘Tierney had placed at 
his disposal, heard the sound of 
wheels outside, and on going to 
the window saw that a closed 
travelling dhaise had drawn up 
in front of the house. The post- 
boy had just let his fare out—a 
lady in deep mourning and 
heavily veiled. Mr Tierney’s 
servant answered the knock and 
ushered the lady into Wright’s 
room. She bowed and at the 
same time handed him a letter, 
which to his surprise he saw 
was from Sir Sidney Smith. 
** One of my sloops,” the letter 
ran, “ whilst cruising off Havre 
captured a French smuggler and 
brought her into Portsmouth. 
Not the least valuable part of the 
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contraband was the charming 
lady whom we both know, and 
since you are dealing with her 
affair, I send her to you. She 
has, I fear, but sorrowful news. 
I am glad that in part I have 
been able to repay her the debt 
we have owed her for six years.” 

While Wright was reading the 
letter the lady had raised her 
veil, and he at once recognised 
her to be Madame Phelipeaux. 
She had indeed a sorry story to 
tell. Her husband had been sent 
on @ secret mission by Talley- 
rand, whose not over-sensitive 
conscience had been aroused by 
his knowledge of Buonaparte’s 
intentions towards the Duc 
D’Enghien, to warn the latter of 
his danger. Colonel Phelipeaux 
had been arrested with the Due, 
and after a trial by a military 
tribunal they had both faced a 
firing squad at Vincennes on 
21st March. Before making her 
escape from Paris, Madame 
Phelipeaux had seen General 
Pichegru, who told her that 
he and Cadoudal had come 
under the suspicion of Fouché, 
the Minister of Police. She 
understood that her house in 
Paris had been raided by 
Fouché’s agents, who in all 
probability had found in- 
criminating papers. General 
Pichegru had entrusted her 
with a letter to Wright which 
he begged should be treated with 
the greatest urgency. 

General Pichegru’s letter made 
very dismal reading. The in- 
formation given by Lajolais had 
proved to be entirely unreliable 
—Lajolais himself had disap- 
peared and had not since been 
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heard of. Pichegru had ap- 
parently interviewed General 
Moreau on several occasions, but 
the General, although he had no 
love for Buonaparte, was by no 
means disposed to endanger his 
neck by taking part in a royalist 
conspiracy. Pichegru had regret- 
fully come to the conclusion that 
the game was up; he and 
Cadoudal had so far eluded 
Fouché and hoped to make their 
way to Cadoudal’s native pro- 
vince of Morbihan. They would 
await Wright at the Auberge 
des Pécheurs in the village of 
Sarzeau. The password would 
be “Temple,” as previously 
arranged. 

Captain Wright had a stormy 
interview with Lord Hawkesbury 
on reporting the failure of the 
project. The Foreign Secretary 
had little use for failures when 
they affected his plans, and he 
told Wright in so many words 
that he and his friends could 
stew in their own juice. It was 
obvious that no further assist- 
ance could be expected from this 
quarter. Wright, who was not 
without a conscience, felt that, 
since he had been mainly re- 
sponsible for the impasse in 
which Pichegru and Cadoudal 
found themselves, he could do 
no less than make an attempt to 
extricate them. The ubiquitous 
Commodore Sir Sidney Smith as 
usual rose to the occasion. Sir 
Sidney on his own responsibility 
offered to lend Wright a small 
sloop with a skeleton crew to 
“cut out the Frogs.” The 
Marquis de Rivitre, who was 
kicking his heels in attendance 
on the Compte D’Artois, asked 
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to be allowed to accompany him 
in the attempt to rescue an old 
comrade, since he had fought 
with Pichegru in the army of 
Condé. Wright readily agreed, 
welcoming any addition to his 
small crew ; moreover, he knew 
the Marquis to be a man of 
resource. It was arranged that 
they should pick up the Hound 
sloop at Plymouth, from whence 
they would make for the Breton 
coast. 

The Hound, with her crew of 
six, cautiously nosed her way 
into Quiberon Bay just after 
dusk on the night of 12th April. 
A few twinkling lights off-shore 
denoted the village of Sarzeau. 
There was no sound or sight of 
movement, and: Wright flattered 
himself that he had made a 
perfect landfall. Warning the 
small crew to allow no one 
on board unless able to give 
the password, Wright and the 
Marquis manned the dinghy and 
rowed ashore. Up to this point 
the English chroniclers give a 
fairly succinct account: after 
the departure of the two men 
from the Hound they remain 
singularly reserved. Except for 
a brief note that has filtered 
down into the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biography’ that 
Wright died mysteriously in 
Paris, his fate is left in obscurity. 
The sequel to the story comes 
from official and other French 
sources, and may be regarded as 
authentic. 


The Marquis de Riviére, who 
was captured with Wright, was 
more fortunate than his comrade. 
He was sentenced to death, but 
escaped through the mediation 
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of the Empress Josephine, with 
whom, when she was still just 
the widow of the Vicompte de 
Beauharnais, he had been on 
intimate terms. The Marquis, 
in a journal found after his 
death in 1828 at Constantinople, 
where he was serving as Am- 
bassador to his old patron, 
Charles X., describes what 
occurred after the landing at 
Sarzeau. 

** After much searching,” the 
account says, “we found the 
Auberge des Pécheurs, a wretched 
hovel on the water’s edge about 
half a league out of Sarzeau. 
We knocked on the door several 
times, but got no reply. After 
about ten minutes we heard a 
padding of feet, and two hooded 
figures, whom we at first took to 
be Apaches, so villainous was 
their appearance, emerged from 
behind the house. We put our- 
selves on guard when one of 
the men whispered the word 
‘Temple.’ Imagine our joy 
when we recognised Pichegru and 
Georges, though their filth was 
indescribable. We embraced, 
but, ma foi, the smell comes back 
to me now. We hurried back to 
our little boat and rowed out to 
the sloop. We shipped our oars 
and gave the password, which 
was answered from the ship. 
Searcely had we put our feet on 
deck when we were surrounded 
by a body of men dressed in the 
uniform of Fouché’s secret police. 
The officer in command, whom, 
despite the fact that he had 
shaved off his beard, I recog- 
nised as the renegade Lajolais, 
addressed M. Wright. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ he said, ‘some years ago, 
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when my guest in the Temple, 
by a clever trick you abused my 
hospitality. I now have the 
honour to repay the compliment 
and extend a further invita- 
tion to you and your friends to 
join me in the same place of 
abode where you will be doubly 
welcome.’ ”’ 

A further account of the 
disposal of the prisoners is given 
in a letter from General Juliem, 
Prefect of the department of 
Morbihan, to the President of 
the Peoples’ Tribunal in Paris, 
dated at Vannes, 14th April 
1804. “ Citizen Grand Judge,” 
the letter runs, “an English 
corvette was taken a few days 
ago by our gunboats at the 
entrance of the Morbihan. I 
found the Oaptain to be a Mr 
Wright who landed Georges, 
Pichegru, and their accomplices 
on the Dieppe coast. He is a 
person of some importance in 
the English secret service. Mr 
Wright some years ago escaped 
with the English Oommodore, 
Sir Sidney Smith, from the 
Temple prison by means of a 
stratagem devised by the traitor 
Phelipeaux. I thought that he 
might admit that it was by 
order of his Government that 
he caused to be landed that 
band of assassins and might 
thus furnish proof of the com- 
plicity of the English Cabinet. 
Mr Wright is, however, very 
cunning and will not be drawn. 
He will set out tonight in the 
diligence accompanied by Piche- 
gru, Georges, and the ci-devant 
Marquis de Rivitre under a 
strong guard of gendarmerie. 
The Citizen who made the arrests 
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also travels with them; he 
knows Mr Wright of old, and 
with your approval will instruct 
the person in charge of the 
Temple prison to give him special 
attention. I hope, Citizen Min- 
ister, that you approve of the 
measures I have taken.” 

That Captain Wright in 
company with Pichegru and 
Cadoudal received the necessary 
attention, as interpreted by the 
prison authorities, is indicated 
by a report culled from a French 
newspaper which appeared in 
the ‘ Naval Chronicle’ of 1804. 
“We are shocked to find in 
the ‘Gazette de France,’” the 
‘Naval Chronicle’ says, “an 
account of the death of the 
unfortunate Oaptain Wright 
which there is every reason to 
believe was something in the 
manner of that of General Piche- 
gru and Georges Cadoudal. 
The article is as follows: ‘ Cap- 
tain Wright of the English navy, 
@ prisoner in the Temple, who 
had disembarked Georges and 
his accomplices and was captured 
in the act of aiding them to 
escape, was found strangled in 
his cell after reading in the 
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‘*Moniteur” the account of 
the destruction of the Austrian 
Army.’ ” 

The technique employed under 
the “Code Napoleon” at that 
time is curiously reminiscent of 
that of the Nazi régime nearly a 
century and a half later. The 
‘ Naval Chronicle’ at all events 
was not impressed by the explan- 
ation given in the ‘ Gazette de 
France.’ “As for the motive 
assigned for the alleged self- 
destruction of Captain Wright,” 
the former journal states, “ it 
is too contemptible for notice. 
Whether the French government 
will think proper as in the cases 
of General Pichegru§§ and 
Cadoudal to publish a procés- 
verbal on the death of Captain 
Wright is a matter of little 
consequence. The melancholy 
fact is that we have lost an 
excellent officer and a very 
gallant man, and that he had 
the misfortune of not falling 
honourably in the service of his 
country. He fell instead a victim 
to the savage lust of a usurper 
who seems resolved to establish 
his government upon the horrid 
system of an Asiatic despot.” 
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In the old days, when the 
Malabar swung at anchor in 
Bombay Harbour with the 
Jumna at her tail, gentlemen 
rankers were classed as eccen- 
trics out on the spree, damned 
from here to eternity. By 1938 
trooping certainly had not 
changed much. “ Painted like 
a kit-bag and packed like one,”’ 
was the airmen’s description of 
the Nevasa and Nevada and 
their white, blue-banded con- 
sorts. Unemployment, empty 
parental purses, and a spirit of 
adventure had by then given 
the R.A.F. quite a sprinkling of 
ex-public-school boys as airmen, 
however, and it was interesting 
to see them adapting them- 
selves to the environment and 
the environment to themselves. 
They beat out the old one-one- 
two in issue boots on the barrack 
squares with the best of them; 
came to know the kit-inspection 
order for hairbrush, nailbrush, 
toothbrush, latherbrush, comb, 
razor, knife, fork, and spoon; 
learned the art of a quick puff 
and draw and how to stub and 
stow a cigarette-end deftly in 
the field-dressing pocket when 
the N.C.O. came into view ; and 
slept, sounder than the head 
that wears a crown, on three 
biscuits and a Macdonald bed. 

At Netheravon, well before 
the war, a small fatigue party 
had fallen in outside the Mess 


and was waiting for the corporal 
to come up and march them off. 
It was a crisp winter morning, 
with the sun rising red over the 
elms. The airmen, with thick 
working great-coats outside their 
overalls, stamped gently, blew 
on their nails, and conversed in 
low tones. ‘ Ease bloody orf 
a bit, will you?” asked one 
amiably, finding himself cramped 
for room. “ All you’re entitled 
to in the Service,’ said his 
neighbour, easing off ‘as per 
request,’ “‘is twenty-two inches 
in the ranks and a Union Jack 
on your corfin.” The squad 
brooded on this familiar barrack- 
room saw. <A_ good-conduct 
badgeman then added his con- 
tribution. ‘‘ They can put your 
thumb in a vice and squeeze it 
if they want to,” he said, doubt- 
less connecting the recruit cere- 
mony of Swearing on the Book 
with rendering one’s self up to 
the mysteries of an Inquisition. 
The squad brooded again. Then, 
in an unmistakable sixth-form 
voice, the young right-hand 
marker spoke. He looked down 
at his companions in toil. “ * But 
the bed of honour is mighty 
large,’”’ he said. “*‘ Ten thou- 
sand men may lie in it together 
and yet never feel one another.’ ” 
As he grinned, the corporal 
came briskly along the road 
and abruptly saved him from 
questions. “Squad—’Shun! Ri’ 
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TURN. Quick MARCH.” A 
moment later, and they were 
gone. 

After Munich, and the year 
when the Germans smashed 
into Poland, citizens came pour- 
ing into the ranks, and stories 
concerning young and old gentle- 
men masquerading as aircraft- 
men became commonplace. 
“ Well-known concert singer,” 
an officer said, describing one 
of them. ‘“ Arrived at the depot 
in a taxi, smoking a cigar and 
knee-deep in leather luggage. 
Probably had lunch at the 
Berkeley before he left. After 
two weeks on the barrack-square 
we had taken six inches off his 
waist-line. When he was com- 
missioned he used to spend all 
his spare cash at the bar on 
biscuits and chocolates to keep 
his pecker up, and was always 
first in the stampede when the 
gong for dinner went.” 

It was also in the early 
nineteen-forties that a conscript 
brought an old-style M. and D. 
medical officer low. “ In civilian 
life you wouldn’t come to me 
with a trifling ailment like this, 
would you, my man ? ” said the 
doctor. ‘ No, sir,’’ replied the 
recruit, ‘‘ I would send for you.” 
Nor were drill-sergeants immune 
from their sting. “‘ Squad, stend 
at-Ease! sten’ easy,” the drill- 
sergeant bawled after giving his 
rookies twenty minutes’ hard 
pounding up and down the un- 
relenting grey asphalt. ‘ How 
wonderful is death,” said some- 
one, sadly and pensively, in the 
rearrank, Thesergeantswivelled 
round. “’Oo said that?” he 


demanded. “ Shelley,” came the 
reply in the same weary, cul- 
tured voice. 

But of all those I heard of 
or came to know, my favourite 
was the Prof. In 1946 we were 
at a jungle station on the mon- 
soon coast of Ceylon. The air 
forces in the Far East were 
re- grouping and coping with 
release and run-down problems, 
and part of our work was to 
put air-crew officers through a 
month’s course in squadron ad- 
ministration and junior staff 
duties. Their reconnaissance 
and fighting work was over for 
the time, and now they had 
to take over the jobs of older 
men who were going back to 
the United Kingdom —or the 
“O.K.,” as @ corrupt signal- 
group so aptly put it on one 
occasion—and civil life. We 
enlisted the Station Education 
Officer to give some talks on 
reasoning and writing and kin- 
dred matters. His terms of 
reference were left deliberately 
vague ; this was greatly to our 
advantage, because it enabled 
us to learn much from the 
Prof. and much about him. 

Little he was, on his own 
admission, and now and then 
he would apologise for his lack 
of inches as he stepped up on 
to a chair to write on the top 
half of the blackboard. But 
what intelligence, what Gaelic 
zeal for the things that he knew 
and loved lay behind that quiz- 
zical countenance, inside that 
Swinburne-like cranium topped 
with absent-mindedly brushed 
wispy hair! 
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Through the window mattings 
came the metallic rustling of 
palm-tree fronds in the steady 
west, salt-laden wind. ‘“ The 
Happy Warrior,” said the Prof., 
“is doubtless one who can 
neither read nor write. But 
gone are those halcyon days 
when our ancestors were as 
George Macaulay Trevelyan de- 
scribed them, high - hearted 
gentlemen not overburdened 
with brains. How well those 
days persisted all the same! A 
thousand years after the Danes 
were shoving up the creeks in 
their black ships and smashing 
in our skulls with battle-axes, 
and we for good measure were 
nailing their skins to church 
doors, a thousand years later 
things had changed hardly at 
all. A few monks and lawyers 
could write. But pouf! It 
would not have troubled us. 
A Royal Proclamation would be 
nailed to the oak in the middle 
of the village green. The one 
chap present who could read 
would spell it out. Then the 
squire assembled his men and 
hotted up their archery at the 
butts, the blacksmith clanged 
out a liberal supply of swords, 
armour, meat-hooks, and horse- 
shoes for all concerned, and off 
we would go to Hastings to 
join up with similarly minded 
men. The King put himself 
in the middle and shouted 
‘Charge!’ And that’s about 
all there was to it, except, of 
course, that afterwards the min- 
strels had to make up songs 
extolling our deathless deeds. 
Very right and proper too. Now 
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look at a campaign. For months 
ahead, paper, paper everywhere 
and not a moment to think. 
You need two tons of paper to 
get one ton of aeroplane into 
the air. You know the slogans 
as well as I. Still, we should 
not be too regretful of the 
change. We could not handle 
these intricate affairs without 
the written word. Observe that, 
in our sphere, it enables the 
high command to remain motion- 
less at the centre of the web, 
planning and watching and con- 
trolling. And the most accurate 
records can be kept of every- 
thing said and intended and 
done. So do not let custom 
blind us to the incredible in- 
genuity of these queer black 
symbols we make on paper with 
things called pencils and type- 
writers and pens. They permit 
us to talk at once to many 
people we cannot see. Years 
afterwards by their use we can 
recall instantly and in full detail 
what happened, long after the 
participants have forgotten and 
are gone. Broaden your gaze 
further, and you see these black 
symbols, the footprints of 
twenty-six soldiers of lead, in- 
vested with the power to make 
and undo dynasties. ‘ Give me 
a place to stand, and I will 
move the earth,’ said Socrates. 
If printing had been known in 
his day, he could have taken his 
stand on the bed of a printing 
press.” 

is next talk concerned 
* Straight and Crooked Think- 
ing,” and this was part of his 
entertaining style. “Let me 
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illustrate. A temperance worker 
was lecturing one night in a 
small Scottish schoolroom. In 
the front row of the small 
audience sat the village soak, 
his nose like a torch, a dazed 
but intent look on his glowing, 
carbuncled face. ‘I take this 
earthworm,’ said the lecturer, 
‘and drop it into a jar of dis- 
tilled water. See, it wriggles 
happily and unharmed. But 
now I remove it—so— and, 
wateh carefully, I put it into 
this other jar which contains 
alcohol.’ The worm went as 
stiff as a poker and passed 
out. ‘There, my friends. Stone- 
dead. What would you say 
that proved?’ There was a 
silence. Then, ‘If you’ve got 


wurrms,’ said Bardolph, ‘ drink 
whusky.’” 


The Prof.’s third talk was 
called, simply, ‘‘ Words,’ and 
he had a fine time with his 
chalks, drawing a map of the 
world and then showing with 
long, sweeping invasion arrows 
and dotted ocean routes how 
words came to Britain from 
Norway and Denmark, Jutland 
and the Frisian coast, from 
Greece through Rome and France 
and cross-Channel with the Nor- 
mans, and from the four corners 
of the earth in sailing ships. 
“Sea words nearly all come 
from the old Norwegian and 
German and Dutch,” he chanted. 
“Mast: maest. Rope: reip. 
Sail: zeil. Helm: hjalm. Our 
own sailors and merchants also 
lifted words and brought them 
straighthome. Tai fung, Chinese 
for ‘ great wind.’ Huracan, pure 
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Spanish. Jangal, Hindu for 
‘forest.’ Rupya, in Sanskrit 
‘wrought silver.’ Pai-jama, 
from Persia—a_ leg - covering. 
Look closely at lots of words 
and you'll see their origins. 
Propeller; pro pellere, to drive 
forward. Helicopter; helicos, a 
screw, pteron, a wing.” Across 
the paddy and through the 
palms obligingly came _ the 
thunder of a Liberator testing 
its motors on the distant air- 
field before taking off in the 
heat-haze for Calcutta. ‘“‘ More 
interesting still, the words that 
have changed on their way to 
us through other tongues. This, 
no doubt, comes from having 
a wife in every port. Algebr, 
Arabic for the reunion of broken 
parts; via Italy. Arithmos, a 
number, tekne, to count; arith- 
metic—Greek into Latin into 
old French. Musca, Latin for 
fly; in Spanish as mosca ; ‘mos- 
quito’ in English today.” 

** Brevity the Soul of Wit,” 
was the title of his last discourse, 
and to make his points stick he 
reminded us that the Duke of 
Wellington once apologised for 
writing a long despatch, “ not 
having had the time to write a 
short one,” and that Kipling 
compared writing from which 
pieces have been raked out with 
a fire that has been poked— 
“one doesn’t know the opera- 
tion has been performed, but 
everybody feels the effect.” His 
finale was that if you want to 
play a piano, or an oboe, or 
cricket, or even write, superla- 
tively well, you’ve got to prac- 
tise for a lifetime. And anyone 
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who imagines that writing is not 
a matter for men of action, just 
look at Mr Churchill, he said. 

After this it was much easier 
to put across those sections of 
the curriculum that dealt with 
“to, from, date, ref.,” paras., 
sub-paras., and the like. Also, 
from then on, the Professor 
never lacked a small, interested 
audience after dinner. One 
gradually discovered that he 
had studied philosophy at St 
Andrews “under the great 
Freddie Stout,’’ and done post- 
graduate work at Oxford; and 
sometimes, when only a few 
were present, and with careful 
enticement and another knuckle 
or so of that precious amber, 
the whisky of his own High- 
lands, the little man would 
begin to twinkle and take on a 
conspiratorial air. ‘“‘ It was like 
this,’ he would say, and out 
would come another story of 
his life after he had put on the 
rough blue serge. 

“In charge of the squad was 
a@ corporal who annoyed us all 
extremely. I sought some solace 
in verse, and, even though I say 
it, managed to turn out quite a 
fair ode portraying his manifest 
lack of virtues. Thinking that 
this would do well with some 
publicity, but fearing, and with 
good reason” (and here he 
shook his head sagely, wagged an 
admonitory forefinger, and gave 
an extra roll to his r’s), “ the 
wrath of this particular corporal, 
I judged it best first to render 
the ode into Greek. Then I 
fastened it with drawing- pins 
to the barrack-room door. 
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** That night the corporal came 
upon it. ‘’Oo done this?’ he 
asked. 

** * Ferguson, Corp.’ 

“ * What’s it in?” 

we Greek.’ 

** Ts ’ee Greek ?’ 

6 S’ pose 80, Corp.’ 

“ This afterwards stood me in 
good stead. For the very next 
day I was called in front of the 
squad and congratulated by the 
corporal on the magnificent fight 
my compatriots were putting 
up against Mussolini and his 
hordes. At that time the Italians 
were being bundled back into 
the Adriatic Sea. And there- 
after on parade when everyone 
else was told to ‘Get that butt 
in!’ the corporal would say to 
me in @ most kindly manner, 
‘ Ferguson, press down a little 
on that butt, would you please? 
Gently does it.’ ” 

Later, when we were again 
sitting on the verandah watching 
the fireflies and the stars, another 
incident came out. 

“* Between doing my square- 
bashing and getting on to the 
flight-line, for a period I worked 
in—and subsequently achieved 
command of—the incinerator 
squad. I remember well one 
frosty day on which, cheerfully 
enough, we were sorting rags, 
waste paper, and kitchen refuse 
into separate heaps, when a new 
airman was brought along to 
join our happy throng. He dis- 
liked the idea intensely, how- 
ever, and lost no time in saying 
so. I listened to his story with 
care. 

“*In short,’ I said, * you 
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don’t want to join our inciner- 
ator squad. Why is that, may 
I ask?’ 

“*¢T am a B.A. of Oxford 
University.’ 

“¢ Really. What 
degree did you get?’ 

“«¢ Third-class honours.’ 

“¢ Indeed. I will certainly 
do my best to see that you don’t 
have to work down here.’ 

“T cranked the little handle 
on the field telephone that stood 
in the shelter by the inciner- 
ator stack. The corporal in 
the 8.W.0.’s office came through 
faintly along the wires. 

“«There’s an  aircraftman 
here,’ I told him, ‘ who does not 
wish to work with the inciner- 
ator squad.’ 

“*Why’s that?’ asked the 
corporal. 

“* Because he has a third- 
class honours University degree. 
We don’t want him either. The 
other two of us have got first- 
class honours degrees.’ ” 

On another occasion still we 
managed to get him to tell us 
something about his life as a 
fitter. 

“JT distinctly remember a 
viva-voce that was held half-way 
through the flight mechanic’s 
course. I had just finished 
explaining with accuracy and 
care how to clean and test a 
sparking plug. The corporal 
sucked his teeth and regarded 
me with a ruminating eye. 

“* You forgot to remove it 
from the engine first,’ he said. 

* Now this struck me as being 
somewhat beside the point, so 
I asked him how it could be 
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established that the engine was 
there at all. 

“* * Rasy,’ he said. ‘ Like this.’ 
And he gave the instructional 
Merlin a kick with his boot. 

*** Ah, come, come, Corporal,’ 
I replied. ‘ That’s not quite 
fair. So far all you have achieved 
is a sense-perception of some 
solid object, conveyed by a set 
of afferent nerve paths from the 
foot to a particular locality of 
the brain near the Fissure of 
Rolando. Now let us turn our 
backs to the engine and lean 
against it like this.’ 

‘* He obliged me by leaning 
against the cylinder bank. 

“* Now what do you per- 
ceive ?” 

“* Wait a minute,’ he said, 
and disappeared into the next 
engine-bay. A few moments 
later he reappeared, bringing 
another corporal with him. 

‘“* * Just listen to this, Charlie,’ 
he said. ‘Now go on please, 
Ferguson. Goon.’ — 

‘“* And always after that, when- 
ever a lecture was to begin, the 
corporal used to look round first 
and say, ‘ Where’s Ferguson ? ’ 

“* * Here, Corporal.’ 

“* Well, none of your bluidy 
nonsense this time.’ ” 

Finally, there was the account 
of how he came to achieve com- 
missioned rank. 

** One day the air-crew had a 
stand-down. As my Beaufighter 
was serviceable I was sent along 
to scrub out the Education 
Office. First time I knew there 
was such a place on the station. 
Here I met the Education Officer. 
He appeared to think I had 
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made a good job of the scrubbing. 
The fact that I had been a 
classical scholar may perhaps 
have had something to do with 
this. Anyway, we had a chat 
about one thing and another, 
and he asked me if I had ever 
thought of applying to become 
an education officer. I con- 
sidered this later, and it seemed 
to be a reasonable idea. So I 
filled in the necessary papers. 
They were sent off, and in due 
course back came a letter saying 
that my application would be 
approved provided that I passed 
@ medical exam. and _ the 
squadron commander approved. 
There was only one thing I never 
could forgive the squadron for. 
Nobody offered any objections 
to letting me go.” 

We were really getting to 
know the Prof. when he had to 
leave for the “‘O.K.” He went 
saying that as he was a com- 
bination of ex-airman and 
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education officer he would not, 
through some curious sub-para- 
graph in cross-referred regula- 
tions, be entitled on release to 
choose from the range of well- 
cut suits, raincoats, and soft 
felt hats in the stores; instead 
he fancied he would be directed 
to another counter to receive @ 
cap, collar, and poor, fustian 
suit from a dwindling pile of 
items held for issue to demobil- 
ised airmen since the 1920’s, 
each issue being worth only a 
few shillings in all. 

Afterwards we often thought 
of him, thousands of miles away, 
teaching philosophy in his be- 
loved Auld Reekie again. He 
had hinted that at chosen festi- 
vals he would wear the peaked 
cap, paper collar, and twelve- 
shilling suit; and the twinkle 
in his eye indicated that he 
would wear them with a touch 
of pride, like a privileged badge, 
in the antique style. 
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AT Lake Success the crisis of 
January ended with a Resolution 
which appeased almost every- 
body, satisfied nobody, and 
settled nothing. The verdict 
was given, with a stay of sen- 
tence. The Chinese were de- 
clared aggressors, but there were 
to be no sanctions—just yet; 
and the Committee of Good 
Offices was to continue its un- 
promising labours. But at any 
rate from the British point of 
view the Resolution achieved 
its main purpose, which was 
simply to gain time. Time for 
what? For tempers to cool, of 
course; for the rift in Anglo- 
American relations to close; 
and for the military situation to 
improve. Although we are no 
nearer to a settlement of the 
Korean question, all these three 
advantages have accrued. As 
the threat of immediate war 
receded, the mood in the United 
States of something very like 
hysteria was modified, and a 
few small voices have even 
dared to suggest that there may 
be a little more in the British 
point of view than had been 
allowed. The Americans are 
still very angry with Mr Attlee, 
and still more with Pandit 
Nehru, who is generally regarded 
as the villain of the play. This 
change of attitude towards a 
man whom Americans at one 
time treated as a national hero 
second only to Gandhi, a kind 
of Indian George Washington, 
has perplexed, and even amused, 


some Britons. They may be 
tempted to say, “ We told you 
so,”’ but would be wiser to keep 
silence. Finally, the military 
situation took another more 
favourable turn. The Chinese 
found it impossible to sustain 
an offensive in mid-winter 
weather through a country that 
is almost roadless. The forces 
of the United Nations moved 
north once more, and Seoul 
is threatening to become, like 
Benghazi, a city of many 
captures. 

The improvement in the mili- 
tary situation is probably the 
most important element of all. 
So long as the Chinese thought 
they might be going to drive the 
soldiers of the United Nations 
into the sea, the only terms 
they would consider were virtu- 
ally those of surrender. The 
Oriental (and often the Euro- 
pean too) does not make peace 
when he is winning: he leaves 
that particular card for some 
less favourable moment. But 
now that the Chinese have 
ceased to win, they may seek a 
salve for their affronted pride 
at being stigmatised as aggressors 
and accept a more reasonable 
settlement. That is a possi- 
bility which the rather irresolute 
Resolution from Lake Success 
has secured. 

The United Nations will no 
doubt profit by their experi- 
ences in the past month. That 
is to say, they are unlikely to 
try*to advance beyond—or at 
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any rate far beyond—the 38th 
Parallel. They will probably 
build up a strong defence in 
what has been called the ‘ wasp- 
waist’ of Korea, and not again 
attempt to clear the whole 
country. 

That is the likelihood; but 
against the chances of a negoti- 
ated peace must be set the 
strong conviction of many 
Americans that no real settle- 
ment is possible so long as 
Mao Tse-tung remains at Peiping. 
It is hardly a secret now that 
General MacArthur never cared 
for his Korean campaign. He 


did not want to intervene in 
that particular spot ; he wanted 
to strengthen the pockets of 
resistance in China itself, to 
galvanise into effective revolt 
the remnants of Kuomintang 
and the large number of Chinese 


who have had a taste of Com- 
munism and intensely dislike it. 
Then, from the security of For- 
mosa, Chiang Kai-shek would 
be encouraged and assisted to 
return, and if he did not re- 
conquer the country, at least he 
would keep Mao Tse-tung far 
too busy to be a nuisance to his 
neighbours. 

That is another policy alto- 
gether. How far it is to be 
regarded as practical depends 
upon the estimate anyone may 
form, firstly of Chiang Kai-shek 
as a potential liberator, and 
secondly of the Chinese Resist- 
ance as a reliable staff on which 
to lean. In this country con- 
siderable scepticism is felt on 
both these points. 


Mr Aneurin Bevan once re- 
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marked that no one but an 
organising genius could create 
a coal shortage in this country. 
Whether this unflattering cap 
should be worn by Mr Shinwell, 
Mr Gaitskell or Mr Noel-Baker, 
the coal shortage certainly came 
this winter. Nor, perhaps, does 
it greatly matter which one of 
these Ministers wins the com- 
petition for his colleague’s com- 
pliment. When the mines were 
nationalised, the country was 
given honeyed assurances for 
the future. It was told that, 
with the passing of the greed, 
the bungling, and the short- 
sightedness of private enterprise, 
a good time would come for 
the miners, for industry, and 
for the private consumer. The 
miners have certainly received 
some benefits which were long 
overdue and were grudged them 
by nobody, but, strangely 
enough, the men appear to be 
little more contented than they 
were before, the rate of recruit- 
ment remains well below the 
figure required, and absenteeism 
continues to slow down produc- 
tion. Industry and the private 
consumer have fared far worse. 
In spite of all the modern 
equipment which the National 
Coal Board claims to have in- 
stalled, the quality of the coal 
has been indifferent and its 
price has risen daily. 

During the past few months 
the bankruptcy of the planners 
has been fully revealed. After 
exporting several million tons 
of coal abroad so as to improve 
our balance of trade, our rulers 
had to import coal from the 
United States at a considerable 
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cost; and coal from America 
means dollars from us. After 
announcing, with a blare of 
trumpets, the diminution of 
open-cast mining, which has 
destroyed large tracts of good 
agricultural land and defaced 
the countryside, the Minister of 
Fuel and Power ordered its 
extension. Finally, he broke 
the news of a 15 per cent cut in 
the supplies for industry and a 
further increase of 4s. 2d. a ton 
in the price of coal and of 
6s. 3d. in that of coke. That is 
to say, there is to be less of 
both, and what there is will be 
more expensive. 

During the winter of 1946-47, 
when so much hardship was 
caused by the shortage of fuel, 
the Government begged its critics 
not to be too hasty in their 
judgments. The war had ended 
only eighteen months earlier, 
the mines had only just been 
nationalised, and the National 
Coal Board could hardly be 
expected to set its house in 
order so quickly. The country 
accepted these excuses with such 
patience as it could muster. It 
waited and saw. Then, after 
four years, in another and rather 
less rigorous winter, the story 
of 1947 was re-told. The earlier 
excuses having lost their valid- 
ity, the Government could only 
exclaim in accents of surprise at 
the inclemency of the British 
climate. During the war, it 
will be recalled, the Ger- 
mans, forgetting the experience 
of Napoleon, made inadequate 
preparations to equip their 
troops for fighting in Russia 
during the wintermonths. Later, 
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Mr Churchill, after listening to 
Hitler’s apologetics, observed 
ironically that Russia was com- 
monly known to have a winter. 
So, it may be said, has Britain, 
and although it is a less severe 
variety than Russia’s, it is not 
infrequently hard enough to 
render the absence of sufficient 
fuel something more than a dis- 
comfort. After all, frost and 
snow are not phenomena un- 
known before the advent of the 
planners. 

This fiasco is something for 
the Government to ponder upon 
when it complains of the con- 
tinued agitation against the Iron: 
and Steel Bill. If any industry 
seemed to qualify for national- 
isation it was coal, and a good 
many people who were by no 
means Socialists were ready to 
accept the measure as a reason- 
able attempt to solve a very 
dificult problem. Now they 
are wondering what the planners, 
having bungled the business so 
badly where the ground was 
most favourable, will make of 
this new and less propitious 
venture. Like the coal mines, 
the Iron and Steel industry is a 
great exporter, but unlike the 
coal mines it has always had 
to meet keen competition, and, 
since the war, it has acquitted 
itself magnificently. What is 
to happen to it now? If coal is 
any criterion, the country will 
get short supplies of iron and 
steel at a substantially higher 
cost. The Government will then 
either lose the export trade or 
subsidise it at the expense of 
that long-suffering beast of 
burden, the home consumer and 
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taxpayer. Neither alternative 
is in the least cheering, especi- 
ally at a time when the country 
is beginning to take the strain 
of re-equipping its armed forces. 
Even more exasperating than 
the muddle about coal has been 
the muddle about meat. The 
reduction of the ration to 8d. 
means that, with luck, everyone 
can have one meat meal a week. 
To these straits has the country 
come nearly five years from the 
end of the war. Two good 
reasons might be offered for the 
present stringency. One would 
be that no one had the meat to 
sell, the other that we had not 
the money with which to buy. 
In this instance neither reason 
applies. Argentina has a surplus 
of meat for which she wants a 
customer and we have accumu- 
lated a sufficiency of hard cur- 
rency to make the purchase. 
But the Government has per- 
sisted in naming a price rather 
less than half that which pre- 
vails, for example, in Canada, 
and the Argentinians, having 
brought down their figure some 
way, will not go any further. 
The folly of the Government’s 
attitude is almost too obvious 
to need underlining. The fact 
is that they are thinking not of 
the people’s stomachs, but of 
their own credit. What is at 
stake is not merely the meat 
ration, but the whole principle 
of Government bulk purchase. 
The private trader seeks the 
best bargain he can get. If 
one offer is refused, he makes 
another; and he goes on 
haggling until the deal is through. 
No question of principle or 
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prestige arises, and no one thinks 
the worse of him if he brings 
down or puts up his original 
figure. Not so our rulers. 
Having declared what they be- 
lieved to be the just price, and 
even talked of blackmail when 
asked to raise it, they could not 
climb down without damage to 
their reputation. So they con- 
tinued obstinately demanding 
the unacceptable until the Argen- 
tinians lost patience and broke 
off the negotiations. 

In this absurd intransigence 
the Socialists were supported, 
or thought they were, by another 
pet theory. For years they 
have talked of the iniquity 
of rationing by price, without 
having the faintest conception 
of where the argument was 
leading them. What one could 
have all must have was their 
cry; and if the price of meat 
were advanced by two or three 
pence, some of the poorer 
families might not be able to 
find the extra money. On this 
basis, to be logical—as every 
Socialist likes to think that he 
is—no improvement in the meat 
supply should be permitted so 
long as a single family was hard 
put to it to pay a higher price. 
That is as good as to say there 
must never be an improvement. 

The Government cannot even 
claim that its conduct is stabil- 
ising the cost of living. The 
Minister of Food, supposing that 
he will keep down the price of 
meat merely by being stiff with 
the Argentinians, is Mrs Parting- 
ton trying to keep out the 
Atlantic Ocean with her mop. 
Even now the Socialists do not 
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see the consequences of their 
policy. No one is going volun- 
tarily to suffer starvation. If 
he cannot buy meat he will buy 
some other food such as rabbits 
or fish, and because meat is 80 
short, the price of other food 
has gone up. Probably even 
the poorest household is today 
spending more on its main dish 
than it would be spending if 
the Argentinian offer had been 
accepted. What could our sub- 
lime theorists do about that ? 
Nothing, except clamp controls 
on rabbits, fish and the like, 
with the result that these would 
mysteriously disappear from the 
shops and the unfortunate house- 
holder would be worse off than 
he has ever been. 

Coal and meat have sensibly 
accelerated the deterioration in 
the Government’s position. 
There is hardly a doubt that if 
an appeal to the people were 
permitted now, the present ad- 
ministration would fall, like 
Lucifer, ‘‘ with hideous ruin and 
combustion down.’ The Social- 
ists themselves are well aware 
of this distressing certainty, and 
shrink from the hazards of an 
election. So during the winter 
the most strenuous parlia- 
mentary efforts have been made 
to avoid an adverse vote on a 
major issue. In this preposterous 
situation we have been suffering 
government by influenza and 
the parliamentary battle has 
become a kind of bacteriological 
warfare. Bulletins from the 
bedside are anxiously awaited, 
and elderly gentlemen with tem- 
peratures of a hundred and 
one are pulled out of bed and 
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assisted through the Lobbies. 
The Whips are kept busy with 
their sums, and in early February 
Mr Gordon Walker, who was 
on an Official mission in the 
Union of South Africa, only 
just escaped being recalled a 
few thousand miles to take part 
in two Divisions. How far this 
policy of postponement will help 
the Socialists is very doubtful. 
Mr Herbert Morrison may be 
hoping for better times, but 
may well get worse. History 
teaches that a Government 
struggling to postpone its day 
of reckoning nearly always loses 
much more than it gains, and 
that the accounting, when at 
last it comes, is considerably 
bleaker than it would once have 
been. 

At the moment the public 
mood is best summed up in 
Oliver Cromwell’s words to an 
earlier House of Commons: 
“You have stayed here too 
long for any good you have 
been doing lately. You should 
now give place to better men. ... 
Depart, I say; and let us have 
done with you. In the name of 
God—go!’’ Cromwell added— 
and the remark is equally rele- 
vant—“ We did not hear a dog 
bark at their going.” 


The Liberal proposal to create 
@ special constituency for the 
Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons was at first sight attrac- 


tive. The present arrangement 
has obvious disadvantages. The 
Speaker’s constituency must 
either virtually disfranchise it- 
self or suffer an imputation of 
bad manners and even of defec- 
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tive party discipline. If the 
Opposition decides not to run a 
candidate against the man who 
has been Speaker in the last 
parliament and is hoping for 
re-election, the local people are 
discouraged and the local 
machine becomes rusty. At 
the same time the constituency 
is deprived of a representative 
who can do the work which 
constituents expect of their 
Member and can champion their 
interests at question-time or by 
direct approach to the Minister 
concerned. It is true that the 
Speaker can, and does, delegate 
these duties to neighbouring 
Members, but the effect is not 
quite the same. Behind a con- 


stituent’s request is always, 
unspoken but implicit, the sug- 
gestion that if the Member does 
not busy himself about it he 


will lose a vote at the next 
election. But, if he cannot be 
expected personally to make 
the effort, and will anyhow not 
be opposed at the next election, 
this pressure cannot be applied; 
and neighbouring Members may 
possibly be a little apathetic 
about the affairs of people who 
are not going to be able to 
vote for or against them. The 
present arrangement is, there- 
fore, unsatisfactory both for the 
parties and for the constituents. 

The alternative of making a 
Speaker fight his election like 
anyone else is even more un- 
satisfactory for the Speaker. In 
recent years he has been put to 
this ordeal more than once, and 
in 1950, when the Socialists 
decided to conform with the 
tradition by which a Speaker 
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should be unopposed, an Inde- 
pendent came forward. The 
Speaker was then in the position 
of having to defend his seat by 
proxy. Since it would be im- 
proper for him to take any part 
in the contest, he has to stand 
austerely aloof and leave other 
people to do the fighting for 
him. They, in their turn, are 
necessarily puzzled to find a 
platform on which to fight; for 
when they have said that the 
Speaker is a good fellow, and 
that no one but a bad fellow 
would vote against him, they 
have said about all that can 
properly be said. What they 
cannot suggest is that, if he is 
returned, he will support any 
particular policy, because in fact 
the Speaker may not support 
any policy. 

The trouble with the Liberal 
proposal to create a special 
constituency of St Stephen’s is 
partly that it would prejudge 
a decision of the Commons on a 
matter about which they have 
always, and rightly, been 
extremely sensitive. The re- 
election of an old Speaker by a 
new Parliament must never be 
taken as a matter of course. 
The man may have made him- 
self unpopular with the party 
that has won a majority. They 
may want to get rid of him. In 
the past it has happened that 
they have got rid of him. But 
there he would be, Member for 
St Stephen’s, either to be left in 
possession of this artificial con- 
stituency, an arrangement which 
would be unfair to the man 
who took his place in the Chair, 
or to be turned out of it, which 
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would be unfair to him, since by 
then he would have nowhere 
else to go, unless he decided to 
take a Peerage. 

But the proposal also involves 
a departure from the venerable 
tradition that the Speaker of 
the House should be a Member 
like other Members, returned as 
they are by the votes of the 
electors. That circumstance is 
his strength, and in a curious 
way adds to his authority. The 
legislature of Southern Rhodesia 
has had a Speaker from outside, 
but while their choice of a man 
was unexceptionable, the experi- 
ment is unlikely to be prolonged 
and the next Speaker will prob- 
ably be one of the elected 
Members. 

Unless, 


therefore, someone 


can produce 4 better solution 


than the Liberal proposal, the 
present system will continue. 
With all its disadvantages it 
has acquired the sanctity of old 
age, and, like so many British 
institutions for which it is diffi- 
cult to find a logical defence, it 
has not worked too badly. 


While Mr Eric Underwood 
has been associated with some 
admirable enterprises for pro- 
moting Anglo-American friend- 
ship, his latest venture is not 
very happy. He has discovered 
a derelict house in the county 
of Durham, where for some 
years in the dark ages the fore- 
bears of George Washington 
made their home. What, he 
suggested, could be better than 
that this property should be 
acquired, put in order, and 
turned into a place of pilgrim- 
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age for American visitors. Mr 
Underwood wrote so eloquently 
that a number of gentlemen, who 
had never heard of Washington, 
or Wessington, or Wissington 
before, but were ready for any- 
thing that looked like a ges- 
ture of friendship towards the 
United States, at once hurried 
to his support, and it was left 
to no less loyal a son of Durham 
than Lord Lambton to pour a 
much-needed jug of cold water 
on the scheme. He pointed 
out that the estate in question 
had passed out of the hands 
of the Washington family 
some centuries before George 
Washington himself was born, 
that the present dilapidated 
mansion merely replaced the 
building in which the Washing- 
tons once lived, and that a large 
sum of money would be needed 
to repair a house which George 
Washington himself undoubtedly 
never visited. As though this 
were not enough, Lord Lambton 
further pointed out that Wash- 
ington Old Hall, or what is 
left of it, stands in far from 
idyllic surroundings, close to a 
built-up area and commanding 
excellent views of a graveyard, 
a slag-heap, and what was once 
a home of Dr Barnardo’s. A 
more unpromising site for Mr 
Underwood’s ‘ Mecca” could 
hardly be imagined. The likeli- 
hood of Americans being lured 
in large numbers on a long 
journey to an unprepossessing 
spot, to see something of only 
the slightest interest to any- 
body, is pretty slender. A few 
of them might come. Some of 
these might even commend our 
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generosity ; but they would be 
more likely to regard our action 
as @ reflection on their intelli- 
gence. A letter to the ‘ Times’ 
does not often kill a project 
stone-dead; but it is to be 
hoped that Lord Lambton did 
just this, and by doing so has 
given a thoroughly silly plan 
the end it deserved. 


The enigma of Gandhi persists. 
Was he a saint or a politician? 
Was he in the select company 
of moral teachers, a Socrates or 
a Mohammed, or was he just 
a very shrewd lawyer? Will 


historians recognise him as the 
builder of his country or as a 
failure? Were his famous fasts 
@® moral gesture or a form 
of blackmail? Gandhi’s story 
gives little help in answer- 
ing these problems. 


His incon- 
sistencies were innumerable. 
In the South African War he 
sympathised with the Dutch 
and served with the British. In 
the First World War he was a 
pacifist and made recruiting 
speeches. He inveighed against 
modern surgery and had his 
appendix removed. He loved 
the British and spent the last 
twenty-five years of his life 
trying to get them out of India. 
He had a profound admiration 
for Christianity and stayed a 
pious Hindu. He attacked 
Capitalism and Industrialism 
and was supported by the con- 
tributions of rich mill-owners. 

Mr Louis Fischer, his latest 
biographer,! does not attempt 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
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He writes with surprising im- 
partiality — surprising to those 
who know his record during the 
war as a bitter and not always 
very fair propagandist against 
British rule in India. He ad- 
mired Gandhi and does ‘‘ honour 
his memory, on this side idolatry, 
as much as any,” even if some- 
times he was baffled by him. 
Mr Fischer is surely right in his 
contention that Gandhi, although 
often inconsistent, was never 
insincere. Whatever he pro- 
fessed at a particular moment 
he believed to be true and him- 
self guided by heaven to pro- 
claim its truth. In 1920 caste 
was of God and in 1932 of the 
Devil. “It was a habit with 
me,’”’ he once wrote, “ to forget 
what I did not like, and to 
carry out in practice whatever 
I liked.” The habit made him 
exasperating, almost impossible, 
in a negotiation; for what he 
liked one day, he might not like 
in the least the next. And he 
was immovable. Once Lord 
Lindsay of Birker, in despera- 
tion, repeated to him Cromwell’s 
appeal to the Presbyterian 
Ministers—“ In the bowels of 
Christ I beseech you to think it 
possible you may be mistaken.” 
‘“* Mr Gandhi,” he added, “ think 
it possible that you may be 
mistaken !’? The effort was 
beyond Mr Gandhi. 

This stubborn conviction of 
truth turned him into something 
perilously like a dictator in his 
personal relations with others. 
His wife, Kasturbai, was no 
Xanthippe, but she resented 





1 ‘The Life of Mahatma Gandhi.’ By Louis Fischer. (Cape.) 
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and resisted, vocally and with 
vehemence, his continual domi- 
neering. His sons had to leave 
him to gain the right to live 
their lives in their own way. 
At one time he actually forbade 
members of his Ashram to marry 
unless one of the parties was an 
“ untouchable.” 

It is a forbidding picture ; 
but Gandhi was not at all a 
forbidding man. He was the 
humblest dictator that ever set 
himself to capture men’s minds. 
He disarmed opposition by his 
humility. If he was completely 
self-confident, he was utterly 
self-critical. He made no secret 
of his early peccadilloes, his 
weaknesses, his failures. ‘‘ Men 


say I am a saint losing myself 
in politics,” he once told Polak. 
“The fact is that I am a poli- 


tician trying my hardest to be 
a saint.”’ And, he would have 
been the first to add, not always 
succeeding. 

Towards the end of his life he 
came nearer to sanctity, per- 
haps because he was conscious 
of his failure as a politician. 
He had worked to redeem the 
“untouchables” and was meet- 
ing the most obstinate opposi- 
tion from his own people. He 
tried to persuade the British to 
leave India so that it might 
find its nationhood : he won and 
it became two nations. He had 
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hoped to reconcile Hindu and 
Moslem and saw them at each 
other’s throats in scenes of 
bloodshed and horror without a 
parallel in India’s history. As a 
politician he seemed to have 
utterly failed, and he himself 
believed that he had failed. 
Yet nothing became him better 
than his conduct during those 
last few months, when, old and 
frail as he was, he travelled 
about the country, indefatigably 
visiting the more turbulent dis- 
tricts with his message of peace; 
when he fasted, almost to death, 
not this time to compel an 
unwilling Government to a 
concession, but to persuade his 
own people to stop killing each 
other; until in the end he fell by 
the hand of an assassin. 

Whatever view may be taken 
of Gandhi, he was one of the 
most remarkable men of these 
times. He commanded India 
as none had commanded it 
before him and as none com- 
mands it now. It would not 
always go the way he wanted it 
to go, but its veneration and 
love were his till his death. 
The power he won may some- 
times have marred his judgment, 
but never corrupted him. Men 
would often say that he was 
wrong. They could never say 
that he sought anything for 
himself. 
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Securities .or Dividends may fluctuate. The 
Standard gives particularly favourable rates, and 
the Security is unsurpassed. 


Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 

THE STANDARD LIFE 

7: ASSURANCE COMPANY =:: 

HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

A Mutual Company Assets exceed £76,000,000 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom 











MATCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M.KING GEORGE VI. 
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SAFETY MATCHES 
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MADE ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND 


1N sect MAYS MODEL feito 





Agents for BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for the United States and Canada; 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., Cannon Houss, MacKLIN STREET, LoNDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND. 


Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 





